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Editorial. 


HE great tasks of reconstruction begin to loom up 
as we think of what is to come after the war. 


Hope that it will end brings the sense of some- — 


thing unending in its burden, for such a conflict 

stopped is by no means done with. New and 
vast problems of political, social, and economic order will 
suddenly confront the world. Responsibilities will be 
assessed, and the people in a wider sense than ever will 
exercise a will. Living under normal conditions will have 
abnormal difficulties. The old order will undergo mighty 
changes. Former expediencies will be no longer expedi- 
ent. Clumsy traditionalism will break down. ‘Thrones 
themselves may totter, and government of every kind 
will be put to the severest test it has ever known. Pre- 
paredness for peace will put the nations to a greater 
strain than preparedness against war. It is safe to say 
that no one alive will live long enough to see the end of 
the immediate consequences of the present war. Mr. 
Wells speaks scornfully of the peace-preachers, and with 
right, since he goes on to show how the peace-makers are 
the ones to look to,—the ones who have the hope of the 


future in their hands. 
od] 


THE story of the wealthy Polish gentleman, now in 
New York, who, while fighting in the Russian army, saw 
his companion killed at his side by a soldier of the German 
army, whom he killed, only to find that he was himself 
a Pole, is a vivid presentation of what is really the uni- 
versal state of the case. If all who are giving and taking 
lives at such a frightful rate could face the real fact, they 
would discover that they are fighting against their own 
flesh and blood, and destroying under the guise of enemies 
those who are personally not enemies at all. The hor- 
ribleness of the war is not even in all its torture and de- 
struction; it is in its needless opposition of interests that 
belong together, and in its insane fury about what is at 
bottom misunderstanding. Romain Rolland quotes an 
account by a German soldier of meeting among French 
prisoners a professorial colleague. ‘‘How much we are 
alike in force and worth! ‘To think that we were made 
so clearly to be friends and that we had to be separated!” 
In another letter a German writes: ‘‘ They talk of a holy _ 
war I know of no holy war. I only know of one 


war ’ which is the sum of all that is inhuman, impious, 


and bestial in man; it is God's chastisement and a call 
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into war 


to repentance for the people that throws itself 


or lets itself be drawn into it.’”’ But for the inhibitions 


of personal self-respect and propriety every division that 
sunders individuals and changes friendship into estrange- 
ment would become personal conflict; and the largest 
war is nothing more than such estrangement in the large. 
It is a parable of the horror of hate and injustice, and 
should make us shrink from it with others as much as we 
shudder at it among nations. 
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Tuat ignorance is not confined to the so-called ignorant 
classes is quite evident when one hears comments by 
people otherwise well informed about what modern medical 
science has demonstrated as to means of preventing and 


curing some of the worst diseases that afflict humanity. - 


Even some practising physicians are not less ignorant 
than their most foolish patients. When one whose right 
to practise cannot legally be impugned is heard inveigh- 
ing against “pumping these nasty serums into the blood” 
as ‘‘not only foolish but criminal,” the lay listener wonders 
how the patient who knows the least thing about the con- 
quest of tetanus and typhoid fever by these very serums 


can possibly respect or employ such an official ignoramus. 


Mme. O’Gorman told wonderful results of the use of the 
typhoid serum when the fever was raging among the 
troops, absolutely banishing the plague, and statistics 
covering fifty-seven largest cities in this country, from 
1910 to 1915, show a drop in the death-rate from typhoid 
fever in those cities from 15.59 to 8.65 in the 100,000. 
A physician who is known to disregard such means of 
saving human life, and who goes about spreading among 
his infatuated followers the infection of his mendacity, 
should be disqualified for this opinion alone from prac- 
tice. 
Td 


From the principal of a New York school comes the 
testimony: “It is profoundly astonishing to me to note the 
very great increase of sectarian consciousness that has 
arisen in our public schools since the discussion of the 
Gary religious instruction plan. I have taught for a 
number of years alongside of teachers and never knew 
their church relations. I have taught many hundreds of 
children and never knew what church they attended, 
and I feel that my work was much more effective for them 
educationally and ethically on account of this failure to 
emphasize the sectarian side. Now it is rapidly transpir- 
ing that every teacher is either wondering or inquiring 
what the religious convictions of every other teacher 
may be. When some children go from school to church 


» and from church to school, and others do not, it does not 


take a very great stretch of the imagination to see how 
this sectarian consciousness will spread to the entire 
community, young and old.” This gives point to the 
objection a prominent Sunday-school educator makes to 
the Gary plan as bringing “church schools and state 
schools so near together that both are harmed. Week- 
day instruction by churches in co-operation with schools 
establishes a sort of modus vivendi which has involved very 
serious consequences. It would seem that the place to 
study it would be New York City rather than Gary, Ind.” 
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THE strict continuance of rigid separation between 
public schools and religious organizations, the faithful 
preservation of the separation of church and state in this 


‘country, is the only reliable assurance that religious liberty 


will be preserved. Any combination, however alluring, 
and in some respects serviceable, is like the pinhole in 
the dike which lets in the flood. So far from loosening 


control, it ought to be tightened. Teachers who allow 
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The church 
school at its Sunday and weekday meetings should furnish 
means to give what parents desire and children need. 
Parental responsibility should not be shifted. The place 
of the mother and father in the child’s religious instruc- 
tion should not be resigned to any one. All special inter- 
ests should be excluded from school buildings. They make 
a sacred soil of independence and immunity. Competing 
clergymen, ambitious ecclesiastics, and zealous priests are 
as much out of place there as pedlers, book-agents, and 
politicians. 


The Plea for and against Amusements. 


At the.recent General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, legislating for four million members of 
that persuasion, the question of amusements came to the 
front, and thirty-three memorials on the subject were 
presented. ‘There was a liberal party in that great body 
that would doubtless have been willing to vote for some 
modification of existing rules, but in the end the rules 
were allowed to remain unchanged, and, if. need occurred, 
communicants were to be privately advised to abstain 
from dancing, card-playing, and the theatre. 

This course was expedient; for, though the prohibition 
may still find a place in the church archives, there are 
doubtless many church members who claim the privilege 
of settling the question of amusements with the indi- 
vidual conscience. ‘The rule of plain dressing, once 
enforced among the Methodists as severely as among the 
Quakers, has fallen into desuetude. No church can now 
enforce sumptuary laws. The good sister of the old 
school, with her prim bonnet and gown, may exist here 
and there, but simply as an exception, in the fashionably 
arrayed congregation. 

If card-playing, dancing, theatre attendance, are pro- - 


_ hibited, why draw the line so narrowly? Why not cen- 


sure Sunday motoring, the Sunday newspapers, sensa- 
tional novels, moving-picture shows, Sunday receptions, 
concerts, and dinners? Manifestly all these inhibitions, 
or most of them, have passed out of the keeping of the 
Church. 

The clergy can exercise influence by warning, advice, - 
and reproof as to the way people shall spend their leisure, 
but there is no way of enforcing strict and hardfast rules. 

It is agreed that the people must have diversion to give 
relief from the cheerless and barren lives many lead. 

A cheap excursion to the seashore or the country, a stroll 

in the park, a motor ride, or sailing trip are put in compe- 
tition with church-going and generally win in fine weather. _ 
The seventh day has changed its character so radically 
within even a generation that we do not realize the extent __ 
and meaning of the transformation. It was once absolutely 

a day of religious observance, but the people have tak 
possession of it, and turned it, whether for good or e 
to their own use and benefit. The Puritans of S 
speare’s time contemned the theatre, but the 
the inevitable needs of human nature, and ass 
in spite of them “‘ ginger would ot it 
The Puritans had their way | Ke) 
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ful amusements ‘was worse than the first. 


: light is thrown on the hold the theatre 
has taken on the public mind in the Far West by the 
a a Pee instituted by the State Agricultural College 
or at Fargo, N.D., in the establishment of what is called 
eerhe, Little Country Theatre.” ‘The movement was 
organized i in 1914, and already 420 rural districts have 
‘made application for the service of The Little Country 
Theatre. The people in some places have built their 
theatre with their own hands. The players have been 
developed in the little towns and villages. Some places 
miles away from a railroad have built a theatre, or con- 
verted some convenient building into one, and have or- 
ganized a stock company for writing and performing 
plays that turn on local themes. 
__Mr. Alvord, connected with the Fargo college, has 
been lecturing through the East giving an account of 
this unique movement. He has shown how the Little 
Theatre has changed the whole aspect of life in those 
places remote from populous centres, where the farm 
people have no relief from monotony and a dull round of 
labor unless it be the saloon. It has given a much- 
needed mental stimulus to the settlers in thinly populated 
districts by calling out such talent and initiative as they 
possess, and has created a social centre and a community 
interest of the highest value. The dreariness and empti- 
ness of life has suddenly changed to something vivid and 
beautiful. 

The churches, many of which formerly opposed amuse- 
ments even of an innocent character, have in this respect 
come into a larger and more liberal conception of the 
. people’s needs. They have dimly perceived that effec- 
” tively to fight the rumshop, bar-room, and gambling- 
hall they must substitute something harmless that will 
have the stimulation of pleasurable excitement. They 
have not been altogether averse to Sunday baseball and 
tennis, and have opened halls where young people of 
both sexes may dance and make acquaintance under 
proper supervision. The liberal churches have always 
* been in favor of suitable amusements for young and old. 
Nearly a third of a century ago Dr. Bellows preached his 

famous sermon in defence of the theatre, and slowly 
many orthodox churches have come into line on this 
important subject. 
As the people will have their pleasures even on Sunday, 
the churches have the problem before them of regulating 
___ and controlling them within safe limits or of having them 
q unrestrained to run into excess and danger. Not least 
___ in importance is the Sunday emancipation of the children. 
i There are many people not yet aged who look back with 
repulsion to the Sundays of their childhood and youth 
filled with ‘‘don’ts’’ and “must nots” as applied to 
clothes and reading, toys, play, and free movement in 
_ the open air; the Sunday devoted to long sermons and 
psalm tunes incomprehensible to the growing mind, with 
no alleviation other than a cold dinner and feektinnes 
_ The modern child will never know what it has gained 
Seok emancipated Sunday; but many children have 
yet to learn the proper uses of the day, and many parents 
ow to make it useful and beautiful to the child mind. 
Sunday is no longer a day to be hated and abhorred with 
pate of the value of religion. It is yet in a 
eriod, and its abuses are not few, but more 
‘ort is to make it a day of sweetness and 
_new atmosphere of cheer and hopeful- 
as the people’s day, with the reconcil- 
ion and those pleasures that are them- 
oyment of God’s good gifts. 
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Human nature repressed in its deepest instincts may 
turn to the bestial and vile. 
on the theatre, May dances, and Christmas frolics, and 
found an outlet in hanging witches and condemning 
those who differed with them on points of doctrine. It 


} 


now depends on the individual conscience to draw the 


line as to the benefits and harmfulness of amusements. 
There may be a dark side to the overindulgence of pleas- 
ures seemingly in themselves innocent, that need not be 
dwelt upon. 
to just where the line should be drawn, but we all know 
the many and grave evils of excess. 
card-playing because it leads to great dissipation of time 


and even to gambling, but there are good people who — 


have always played cards and see no evil in the practice. 
Others are averse to novel-reading for the young, but 


Stevenson believed it to be the best kind of reading for : 
If we have not an inward monitor who tells” 


all ages. 
us when to cease from foolish and vain things that destroy 
the power of serious thinking and right living, we are in 
danger. Our sober hours are the foundation of existence. 
Our pleasures should be but the feather on the cap, the 
lace upon the coat. The love of pleasure that finds no 
form of happiness but the giddy whirl is a dangerous dis- 
sipation. Amusement is always to be the side issue, not 
the aim—a joyous, light-hearted companion for an hour, 
never the master of the house. 


Unacknowledged Friends of Christianity. 


Auguste Comte thought he was opposing the Christian 
Religion when he set up the Religion of Humanity; but 
he was not opposing it, he was only intent upon bringing 
into the centre of the field of human thought a most im- 
portant but neglected element of faith and hope. His 
system of thought, contracted and insufficient as it was, 
came nearer to adequacy than the Athanasian Creed, be- 
cause it was wholly human and therefore vascular. 

Robert Ingersoll thought he was casting scorn upon the 
Christian Religion when he cast out of his system of 
thought the Hebrew Jehovah and set up in his place as 
the object of adoration the Infinite and Eternal Justice. 
Had he made real to himself the indisputable fact that 
justice is not a being, but the attribute of being, he 
might have become a Christian reformer and not a scep- 
tical outcast. 

Darwin, Wallace, Huxley, Spencer, and the rest of the 
conquering host that invaded the domains of the Church 
in the last century, were described as infidels and anti- 
christian free thinkers. They accepted the opprobrium 
cast upon them as the price of their freedom, but they 
were only clearing the ground of modern thought of 
many impediments to faith, and doing for the Church 
and theologians what they could not do for themselves. 
Many of their definite conclusions are now challenged, 
and zealots rejoice to think that they were fallible; but 
one thing they did past all recalling: they demolished and 
abolished from the minds of all men whose thinking 
counts for anything in the scheme of things the ancient 
tradition of the creation of the world and the method of 
the going forth of the Infinite Energy of the Holy Spirit. 

Some heretics have been wicked; some have been 
vainglorious; some have wrought mischief; but all 
heretics have been useful, because a heretic must of 
necessity be a thinker, and he who thinks excites thought. 
The evils that survive and the traditions that dominate 


the lives of men with no proper credentials in the realm 


of truth begin to totter when the inevitable process of 


There is a great divergence of opinion as 


Many condemn _ 


destroying effent of a eintak Bhaehice of Riniecouie recrea- 
tion presents the obverse of the picture equally striking. ie 
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undermining begins. Nature abhors a vacuum, and 
Bs when error goes out something must take its place, with 
a probability in favor of truth. 
_-.___ Ralph Waldo Emerson was honored by the people in 
‘his own lifetime, but scouted by the churches. Even 
some Unitarians, ‘belated theologians,” joined in the 
ier. very that Emerson’s doctrine was only ‘“‘the latest form of 
; infidelity’’; but when Dean Stanley came to this country, 
he found that all the ministers were preaching Emerson. 
Not even the most pugnacious revivalist would attempt 
; now to excite interest and animosity by attacking the phi- 
5 losopher of Concord, the man who laid his foundations so 
_. deep that they and the solid rock of truth seem to be 
identical. Even extreme ‘‘Evangelicals’’ are now glad 
‘to read his defence of the preacher, and thank him for 
+» making the doctrine of immortality seem reasonable. 


a Emerson has long since been dropped from the list of 
ee incorrigible heretics and is now welcomed as one of the 
__ chief exponents of a sane conception of the universe and 


a humane interpretation of religion and theology. 
Theodore Parker has been a more difficult subject for 
“orthodoxy”? to canonize. In the old days when it 
was desirable to make a saint in the canonical sense, it 
¥ was the custom to appoint ‘‘a devil’s advocate.’”’ It was 
his business to collect all the rumors and accusations that 
ss were cited to prove that the candidate was not worthy 
a of canonization. ‘Then if all the evidence for and against 
the man or woman showed the record to be exceedingly 
good, the decree was announced, and the happy saint, 
ess living or dead, was promoted to shine among the stars 
me for ever and ever. In Parker’s case the devil’s advocate 
: - for a long time had his own way, and it seemed probable 
that Parker would never be admitted to the fellowship of 
+ saints. This was in part his own fault. He had a mes- 
* sage of infallible truth and beauty to proclaim, but he 
had little regard for tradition, for usages sacred to many 
noble souls, for symbolism which to a multitude of 
earnest seekers is the medium through which divine 
truth is conveyed and illustrated. He seemed to throw 
away the pearls with the shells that contained them; 
but in time a new generation arose that neglected the 
shells he had thrown away and found three pearls of 
; _ great price in the affirmations of God, Duty, and Immor- 
tality. Some with and many without the knowledge 
_ that it was Theodore Parker who made these truths 
ie shine with a lustre of their own, independent of tradition, 

‘ 


* 


' ss now rejoice in their new freedom and are better Chris- 
x tians and more eloquent preachers because Parker went 
a before them, rejoicing because he had seen a great light. 
It is too soon to expect a general and grateful recogni- 
tion of the services that Thomas Paine rendered to his 
country and the world. When an intelligent and highly 
educated man of affairs, who shall be nameless, describes 
him as ‘‘a dirty little infidel,” it is evident that we must 
wait a little longer for the devil’s advocate to finish his 
work of purveying gossip and scandal. ‘That the eloquent 
advocate of the rights of man should have been allowed 
to die in poverty and squalor, the victim of disease and 
helpless infirmity, will one day cause the burden to shift 
from the shoulders of the ‘‘dirty little infidel” to the 
_ neighbors who contemned him and the recipients of 
- his intellectual bounty who forgot him. But not yet! 
2 _ But what shall we say more? ‘Time would fail us to 
> tell of the many who have endured shame and poverty 
and the loss of all things that are pleasant and are of 
good report among men, but who by their fidelity have 
AS brought hope, comfort, and courage into the common 
uy life of the people. What they lost we inherit. What 
_ they died without the sight of we rejoice in. ‘Therefore 
ot PS ee: thanks and do our part with grateful hearts. 
. G. B. 
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Tan shied. event of the week was the issuance by a Sty 
Theodore Roosevelt of a letter which largely cleared the __ 
situation, as it affected the relations between the Repub- 
lican party and the Progressive party which nominated — 

him for the Presidency. In this communication, ad- 
dressed to the Progressive national organization 1 
Chicago, Col. Roosevelt definitely declined to go before 

the country as the Progressive nominee and urged all 
Progressives to vote for Charles E. Hughes, the Republi- 

can choice for the Presidency. Col. Roosevelt pointed 

out to his one-time followers that the Republican platform 
embodies practically all the Progressive principles enunci- 

ated in the Progressive platform, and pleaded for a united 
support of Justice Hughes as the only sure way of avoiding 

a division of forces that might result in the re-election of 
President Wilson, an event which the former President 
regards as fraught with peril to the vital interests of the 


country. 
a 


NEw complications were injected into the tense rela- 
tions between the United States and Mexico by the kill- 
ing of twenty-three members of the Tenth Cavalry at 
Carrizal, on the Mexican Central Railroad, last week. 
The clash which resulted in these casualties appears to 
have been precipitated by an attack by Mexican forces 
upon the American cavalrymen who refused to retire at 
the order of Gen. Trevino, one’ of Carranza’s commanders. 
The news of the incident created a great stir on the 
American side of the border, and it had the effect of 
stimulating the warlike preparations which had been 
inaugurated by the summons to the national guard of the 
several States for service on the Mexican border. It 
became known in the course of the week that, in addition 
to killing twenty-three troopers of the Tenth Cavalry 
(a negro unit), the Mexican authorities had captured 
seventeen others who were treated as prisoners of war. 
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THE tragic incident of Carrizal was made the occasion, 
on June 25, of a note to the de facto government of Mexico 
in which Secretary Lansing demanded the release of the 
captured troopers and invited the Mexican Government to 
define its attitude and purposes toward the United States. 
Mr. Lansing’s note was regarded in some quarters as the 
proffer of an opportunity to Carranza to disavow the 
hostile act-of Gen. Trevino and furnish a basis for a peace- 
ful settlement of a controversy that appeared fraught with 
perils to the continuance of even the nominally peaceful 
relations between the two countries. It was pointed out 
in Washington that at what appeared to be the eleventh 
hour there was a chance for an adjustment of the dispute 
by a disavowal of Trevino’s activities and an assurance 
of pacific purposes toward the United States. ‘The 
response of Carranza to the inquiry from Washington _ 
was awaited with anxious interest as one of the decisive 
events of a critical period in the history of two nations. 


In the mean while military preparations on a large —_ 
scale were continued by the War Department at Washing- = 
ton. The national guard organizations in all the States — ~ a 
where such organizations exist responded with remarkable ae 
promptness to the call authorized by the Preside 
In many instances the work of mobilization_\ 
on with a satisfactory show of efficiency, | 
evident at a very early stage in the pre 
system of supply, both We trten 
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- of | Airasetwere lacking; arms, too, were 
ble in the desired numbers and with the 
A ‘apidity. Whatever the shortcomings of the 
‘ie spy depots, the spirit of the guardsmen was highly 
satisfactory from the point of view of the high command. 
‘ In many instances employers stimulated a response to 
. the call of the nation by continuing the pay of guardsmen 
1 employed by them during their absence on duty and by 
= assuring the men who desired to go into the federal 
; service of the permanency of their employment after their 
~  .return. - re 


r THE Russians were continuing their remarkable ad- 
vance against Austria-Hungary at the beginning of the 
‘ week. It was officially announced at Petrograd last 
Pp ~ Sunday that all the crown province of Bukowina was in 
=. Russian hands, and the assurance was also given of the 

intention and the ability of the invaders to push on their 
q way over the Carpathians and into Hungary. Farther 
’ north, however, where the Russians had to do with German 
troops, the situation was somewhat different. In the 
region of Lutsk, in Galicia, the Germans had not only 
succeeded in checking the Russian offensive, but were 
actually forcing their enemies back at several points. 
The German counter-offensive was aimed at preventing 
the occupation of Kovel, a key-point of communications, 
and Lemberg, the capital and railroad centre of Galicia, 
by the Russians. The development of events in this 
region was followed with eager interest by military ob- 
servers, who saw in the German operations against the 
Russian right wing the possibility of an entire change in 
the strategic situation in favor of the Austro-Germans. 
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off the Russian attacks upon Austria, they were keeping 
up their offensive operations in the Verdun district. 
After heavy fighting which had netted them small gains 
for a fortnight preceding, the Germans at the beginning 
of the week had reached a point less than a mile from the 
main defences immediately before Verdun, and were 
evidently reorganizing their forces for a decisive blow in 
the near future. The official bulletin from Berlin last 
Monday contained the cryptic declaration’ that “import- 
ant’’ events were going at Verdun. The French com- 
mander-in-chief in that sector did not appear to apprehend 
any disaster for French arms, and the French official 
announcements were characterized by the customary tone 
‘of quiet confidence. ‘The gains of the Germans, however, 
could not be gainsaid despite the counter-attacks of the 
. _ French. 
» a Ps / 4 ) ws 
is In the Balkan region events appeared to be shaping 
themselves for a resumption of active fighting on a general 
scale. One portent of new developments on battlefields was 
the political coup d'état which the Entente allies brought 
about in Greece. Under pressure from the commanders of 
the Anglo-French forces at Salonica, reinforced by an Allied 
blockade of Greek ports, the King of Greece last week 
_ yielded in every point to the demands of the Entente, 
“ine uding the demobilization of the army, the dismissal 
Skouloudis cabinet, the reorganization of the police, 
continuance of the pro-German propaganda 
reece, All these energetic demands were partly the 
f the occupation of three Greek forts close to 
Bulgarian troops. This occupation was 
tente to have been ee we an 
eece, preparatory to a general advance 
e Bi aa with their alee, the 
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Entente was determined to inake impossible; hence the 


est-e equipped. States. the 


WHILE the Germans were exerting themselves to beat . 


pressure upon Greece. 


Brevities, , 7 


Class days of June have not often been rainy. The 


Harvard Class Day of 1900 held its own in bad pre- 
eminence for many years. oe 


In spite of the long-continued troubles with Mexico, 
most people received the announcement of the call for 
troops as an unexpected shock. The last two years have 
been-a series of rude awakenings, and the end is not yet. 


Children are sometimes wonderfully clear-sighted, but 


their natural instinct is to trust, and the trust of a little 
It is inconceivable 


child is something worth keeping. 
to a child that its mother or father could under any cir- 
cumstances or through any temptation do a deliberate 
wrong. 


Who knows how it happens that one historian could 


say of the people on the Isles of Shoals that they were | Z 


“industrious, prudent, and regular in their attendance 
on the institutions of religion,’ while another, writing 
of the same period, pronounced them “desperately 
wicked” and “‘scorners of religion”’? 


Who knows again why Appledore should have been 
a prosperous town when almost nobody lived on Star, 
or why, a generation later, Appledore should have been 
deserted while a flourishing town had arisen on its neigh- 
bor island; or why, later, this same thriving town on 
Star in less than a decade was reduced to poverty, and, 
in the opinion of the mainlanders, almost to heathenism? 
The answers are all interesting. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Ignorance of Unitarianism. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Noting the statement that a large number of persons 
in New England alone have never even heard what 
Unitarians might be, reminded me of something which 
occurred in Pittsfield not long ago. 

A friend who had recently moved to that place thought 
she would_attend one of the meetings of our Conference 
held there in May. On her way she ,inquired of a well- 
dressed, intelligent-looking lady if she,could direct her to 
the Unitarian church. She said, “Let me think: is that 
a Catholic church?’’ Of course, she did not know where 
the church was. 


O that I might see the leaven working more rapidly, 


and that our faith might be more universally known and 
appreciated. 5. E. ROBERTSON. 
CHICOPEE, Mass. 


Bulletin Board Sentences. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


An increasing number of our churches are using bulletin - 


boards, not only for the usual church notices, but to set 
forth in simple and striking sentences the principles of 
our faith and helpful statements of the ethical and 
spiritual life. These messages must be very brief, not 
exceeding fifteen words each, so as to be easily read by 
those who ride by as well as by those who walk. ‘These 
sentences are usually changed each week. To pro- 


vide a continued series is not an easy matter, at 
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effective 
others? 
I shall be very glad to receive all such bulletin messages 
and furnish copies to all who desire to use them. I 
have a number already of my own and some which I 


b ‘li 


“Teast if they meet the ‘requirements in ~ see 
striking, and memorable qualities. 


in one church 
Until some better arrangement can be offered, 


have gathered or received from others. If any of your 
readers will help in this matter, they may address me. 
FREDERIC J. GAULD. 


2804 COLLINGWOOD Ay ENUE, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Unitarianism in Nashville. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The old saying, ‘‘Many men, many minds,” applies 
to the members of our liberal body. Because of our 
extreme independence, a wide latitude of opinion must be 
allowed. A year ago Miss Buck made a report of the 
committee on the new Sunday-school book, and many 
were impressed with her statement that when the lists 
of hymns submitted by different members of the com- 
mittee were examined, there was but one hymn common to 
them all, and that was ‘“‘My country, ’tis of thee.” 

Inasmuch as the method employed in advertising one 
of our Southern missionary enterprises has been publicly 
criticised at length in one of our New England conferences, 
and as the other members of the band are too far away 
to hear the report and to answer easily and quickly, it 
may be well for me to reply through the columns of the 
Register to a number of questions that have been asked 
me of late. In doing so, I have no desire to argue the 
case, but simply to bear witness to the facts. This note, 
then, is written not as criticism or controversy, but as a 
contribution to the situation. The placards used in 
Nashville as window-cards have been declared to be un- 
satisfactory and indefinite, because the watchwords of 
Truth, Worship, and Service stand at the head, instead of 
Unitarian Meetings or something of the sort. A sample 
of this, and all other advertising used in the services, may 


_ be seen in Mr. Saunderson’s office at headquarters. 


- bellite Communion. 


At the outset our marching orders were not extremely 
specific and definite. We were granted the privilege of 
using our own judgment regarding all details. No 
sectarian organization was to be directly attempted. It 


was to be a seed-sowing campaign of pure, simple, spiritual 


Christianity as we understand it. So, if there was not an 
intense sectarian” or denominational spirit manifested, 
the missionaries were not wholly to blame for the omission. 

Different men have different histories, temperaments, 
and methods of approach. ‘There are reformers of the 
Luther and also of the Erasmus sort: There appears to 
be plenty of room for both kinds. The speaker who 
openly criticised our manner of getting hold of the 
Nashville situation has a different lineage from ours. 
‘Those who have come out from other churches, or whose 
parents have outgrown the old-fashioned creeds, feel and 
think differently from those who have reached the same 
goal by another route. For my own part, I fell in love 
with the Master and his message before I ever heard of 
Murray and Ballou, Channing and Parker. It was 
because these men illuminated his teaching and threw 
light upon his character, that later on I yielded a glad 
allegiance to their light and leading. ‘Therein lies the 
priceless value of the written confession of Rev. W. M. 
Taylor, who for many years was a preacher of the Camp- 
He found that the liberal faith 


made God bigger and better, Christ more vital and 


winsome, the Bible more human and readable, immortality a 
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-not adopt a plan whereby a word that has. proved 
should be used in many 
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that he decided to jin our ranks. 
Unitarianism is not a complete cult i in itself, 
stitute for Christianity, se rather a reasonable int erpre- 
tation of it. 
Again, there is what is known as the power of indirec- 
tion. ‘Truth does not always follow a straight course. 
It is sometimes necessary to tack, in preaching and 
advertising as well as in sailing. Suggestion is admis- ‘ 
sible,—letting the truth slip into the back door of the — 
mind unawares when the front entrance has been barri- 
caded. Stonewall Jackson was famous for the success of 
his attacks upon the rear columns of the Suey In 
this way often prejudice is disarmed. 
Now, the city of Nashville is hidebound in its con- 
servatism. ‘There is not even a Congregationalist church 
in the whole city, for that church down there is called 
decidedly liberal. To have led a direct assault upon 
those Orthodox fortifications would have aroused un- 
necessary antagonism at the start, and shut the door of 
the city in our faces. I certainly should not have had 
three invitations to address the Young Men’s Christian 
Association at Vanderbilt University and a local Metho- 
dist church, which furnished the entering wedge. From 
hearing us there deal with some of the points of our 
common Christianity, people were drawn to our own 
meetings later. 
I am inclined to think that at Nashville we builded 
wiser than we realized at the time, though we confess 
our inexperience, and admit that we were just feeling 
our way along in experimental fashion. Later on, 
emboldened by slight success and cheered by Brother 
Savage’s exhortation, at Birmingham, where the situa- 
tion was different, the citizens more western and pro- 
gressive, we came out strongly and nailed our colors to 
the mast. 
The Nashville announcement, which is before me, can- 
not be open to the charge of indefiniteness and uncertainty. 
It does not read as if it were printed by ‘The Church 
of the Divine Ambiguity.” At the top in large type are 
the words, ‘*TRura—WorsHIP—SERVICE.” ‘Then fol- 
low the place, dates, and hours of services. Underneath 
are the subjects and speakers. Here are specimens: 
“A Genuine Liberal Christian”; ‘‘The Religion of 
Character”; ‘‘Evolution”; ‘‘Unitarianism: What Does 
It Mean?” “Unitarianism: What Is It Worth?” ‘The 
World’s Need of a Liberal Gospel.”’ 
Lower down, I read: “These meetings are held under 
the auspices of the American Unitarian Association and 
are in the interest of a Reasonable and Reverent Religion. 
“To think is the divine right of brains’;” etc. 
So we tried to be truthful and tactful at the same time, " 
which is not the easiest combination to work. It was . 
our aim to be honest in our convictions and yet mobile, 4 
fluid, adaptable in our methods. We are not surprised | 
that our efforts did not meet with universal approbation, 
for we did not fully satisfy ourselves. One of the most 
impressive utterances of Anniversary Week was the 
address of Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell to The Alliance; 
He chose as his theme, ‘‘The Prospects of our Church, 
and led us irresistibly to the need of raising up our own 
ministerial recruits. Had he named the goal as his ae is 
he would not have won such a signal victory. 
“Tn essentials, unity; in non-essentials, libert 
all things, charity.’”’ Hoping that the subject 
is to be numbered among the ‘ ‘non-essentials,” # 
among the ‘‘all things” and thereloae, entitled 
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ow cross the grim, gaunt breast of France 
=| _ Five thousand miles of trenches run,— 


Swart scars of battle,—while she pants 
gt From present pain, from conflicts done; 
> Yet, lo, those wounds so deep, so wide, 
The eager violets spring to hide! 


Down in each sombre cleft they lift 
Their loveliness, and clustering cling 
Along the unhealed edge. Oh, gift 
j Of gifts that in your smiles ye bring, 
; Dear flowers! While hearts in doubting grope 
“ Ye bear the blessed gift of Hope! 


Even as ye spring where Hate and Pain 
7 Ran riot, and Death followed fast, 
; Even as ye smile where Grief has lain, 
—_.. ; _ So shall Love come, when war is past, 
Re _ And to lands numbed with stunning strife 
Shall bring the largesse of new life— 


‘ New life, that answers human need, 
7 The old, old need of brotherhood, 
Faith in a brother’s word and deed,— - 
; " ; The brother loved when understood,— 
r a So shall the world-old heartache cease. 
[= -—  Hasten the day, strong Prince of Peace! t 


A Letter from London. | 


MRS. PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY. 


“Should the war be used in fiction?” formed the subject 
__ for debate in a well-known literary club a short time ago, 
resulting in the airing of a vast diversity of opinion. 
_ Several celebrities in the world of letters were present, and 
the pendulum swung with surprising regularity between 
aye and no. When put to the vote, the former won the 
day by a majority of two. 
To me the problem seems, rather, Can the war be kept 
- out of present-day fiction? With all the will in the world, 
to eliminate a factor in modern conditions that colors 
every detail of life, is the determining influence of every 
action, the end and beginning of every one’s thought and 
aspiration, is to banish all possibility of local color or 
creation of convincing situations. Everything in both 
private and public life takes its keynote from the new 
conditions. Readers may with plaintive wail assure the 
novelists they want to get away from the war; of course 
they do,—we all do,—but so long as the war is there we 
_ shall never get away from it. They may maintain, 
stories should be written to take one out of oneself; but 
of what use to cry peace when peace is not? ‘The condi- 
tions of life from which the romancer weaves his web are 
set by current events, and it is impossible to write as 
_ though the tide around us ebbed and flowed as smoothly 
as in pre-war times, days to which, in comparison with 
’ mee cmerccd asceticism, we refer as the days of sin! 
To begin with, the color has been taken out of all 
y happenings. What use in retailing imaginary 
es when the greatest adventure that ever was 
daily enacted at our very doors? How can we 
to hold readers with romances of puny combats 
ttles such as the world has never seen are convuls- 
rope? Stories of self-sacrifice and heroism pale 
he facts of the heroic selflessness all around us. 
the anti-war-in-fiction advocates had on 
itis sound. ‘That with the newspapers 
t no more; that no one who has not 
it, or at least visited some of the 
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out of the poignant griefs and sufferings entailed by such 


_-a world-convulsion is heartless and impertinent, is all 


true and convincing, fair argument for the elimination 


of the absorbing topic, but the point remains—can it be 


done? 

You turn for your “‘hero,”’ the young man of the ordi- 
nary outdoor type, and at once come up against the first 
problem. ‘They are all at the Front !—and if not, why not? 
There is nothing left but something rather prosaic beyond 
the age limit or the conscientious objector; and any one 
who can make a hero out of the conscientious objector 
ought to be conducting the war, for he could do anything. 
It is the same with the women. Any woman who is not 
too old, or weak in the head, is far too busy in hospital 
or factory or government office to play the part of the 
suitable heroine of pre-war days; that door, too, is closed. 
No longer can shooting-parties, dances, race-meetings, 


the hundred and one nuclei for the promotion of promising - 


love affairs be called into requisition; you are up against 
the new conditions at every turn, and might as well try 
to write of modern life ignoring motors and flying-ma- 
chines. It is not necessary to describe battles or life in 
the trenches; you can leave the political situation alone, 
and, by selecting a “hero”’ slightly wounded and detailed 
for light duty at home, keep in the background the fact 
that we are a belligerent nation; but if to eliminate the 
war means to ignore it, it appears to me it would be as 
easy to ignore a burst water-pipe or a really bad cold in 
the head! 

We have slipped into ‘‘summer time’’ and no one is the 
wiser. Poor Mr. Willett! He advocated it so earnestly 
with his heart in it, and never lived to see it fact. A 
future generation will forget it was his idea, and put it 
down to a government whose idea it was not. It works 
beautifully, never a hitch; a little confusion on the first 
Sunday morning among laggards and “conscientious 
objectors’”’ who refused to advance clocks that, to hear 
them talk, might have been wound by Providence Him- 
self every Monday morning; but there were not sufficient 
untoward happenings even to furnish copy for the comic 
newspapers. There was tendency among the smaller 
tradesmen to acknowledge the altered time at one end 
of the day only, and to keep their employees at their posts 
through the added hour of daylight in the evenings. But 
public opinion soon rectified that. The children struck 
in some districts, rebelling at going to bed in broad day- 
light, and the farmers of course had their grumble, based 
on the immutable habits of animal creation. But every 
one has settled down now; the streets and open spaces 
are crowded with workers let loose from stuffy shop and 
office, and the croaking few are left to croak in a hopeless 
minority. One woman of my acquaintance complained 
bitterly that her shopping had now to be done in the real 
heat of the day, or she must go without her tea! How 
much more easily the world’s wheels would revolve if 
every one had a sense of proportion! St. Paul’s and 
Greenwich Observatory stand proudly aloof from the 
general acceptance of summer time. 

The spirit of .economy and thrift is growing visibly, 
especially among those to whom either has hitherto, 
owing to circumstances, been no more than a word. 
Among those fortunate enough to be hit by the super-tax, 
there is a sort of feverish anxiety to save, born of nervous- 
ness about a future whose stability has never been in 
question, and to whom the necessity to consider expense 
is a new experience. ‘Those to whom the effort to make 
both ends meet has always been a part of daily life regard 
They know 


the making to interleave stances; but the really rich, accustomed to spend on a 
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-<pbasis of an unlimited number of shillings to the pound, 
seem haunted by the bogy of having to regulate expenses 
on an entirely new and unfamiliar scale; it is hard to read- 
just one’s sense of proportion, and they find it difficult to 
realize that to sink from three cars to one, shut up London 
or country house, and even travel by "bus instead of taxi, 
is not really to touch bed rock. Very unpleasant, no 
doubt, but still a long way from realities, and one wonders 
- sometimes whether they will ever be brought within sight 

a of them. 
: It seems hard that so far the brunt of hardship should 
have fallen so disproportionately on the middle classes. 
I watched a body of the newly-called-out married men 
last week, marching off under escort to the training camps, 
and wondered how many broken-up homes they had left 
_ behind; how many wives that would have to pinch and 
"Sis, suffer in spite of government relief, and little children 
re minus the abundance of good food they had been ac- 
Baty, customed to. Many were men who were earning perhaps 
Ea two or three hundred pounds a year, or more,—clerks, 
Ske foremen, the creators of small businesses, whose wives 
Sx had kept a servant or two, and would find it impossible 
Soap to keep the household together with the necessarily 
- inadequate government allowance. They would either 
: have to share quarters and expenses with other members 


of their families, much against the grain and at the risk 


oer of domestic war, or sell their furniture, move into smaller 


houses, and do their own housework. ‘There are hun- 
dreds and hundreds of them, and they are going with 
brave hearts and smiling faces, earnestly bent on fighting 
their best for home and country. What is the loss of 
a dozen motors, or a reduced number of new hats, com- 
pared with this? 
; , When it comes to the bitterest test of all, the parting 
* with best and dearest, all classes are suffering equally, and 
> A rss it is that suffering which is insensibly, stealthily, bringing 
all classes together. It is already noticeable. For 
_~——s centuries, in spite of legislation—largely, in fact, because 
“ee of it—we in England have been drifting further and further 
art a apart. One political party might protest the poor were 
__-well cared for by the rich, that hospitals were kept going 
Bees by voluntary contributions, institutions founded, fabulous 
tae sums lavished every year on charitable organizations. 
Yet if wages went up, what an outcry! If a landowner 
i outshone his neighbor in the matter of wages to his 
-* laborers, what a protest about “spoiling the market’! 
Very true, no doubt, from an economic point of view, but 
the laborer felt that, no matter how speciously the em- 
ors ployer might deny it, he was their enemy, shielding his 
oie own interests at the expense of theirs. Charity was to 
be the form approved in dealings with the poor, and the 
poor hate charity as bitterly as you or I would. 

The other party openly declared their animosity, and 
through legislation have wrested privileges at point of 
the bayonet. Now the hatchet appears to be, temporarily 

, at all events, buried. The war is doing that much. We 
es are all working shoulder to shoulder, in hospital, govern- 
are ment office, and a score of other odd ways, and each class 
zo eee is beginning to discover that the rest have their good 
é = points after all. Most important, in the trenches every 
\. rank is finding out the other’s worth, and whatever the 
os outcome of the war the world will never be quite the same 
- again. A great levelling is taking place in conservative 
* old England, a levelling up; a natural, voluntary levelling, 
not the result of a revolutionary upheaval, spurious and 
artificial as the superimposing of the will of one section 
of the community over another must always be. We 
ray have a common interest, a. common aim and aspiration, 
: a common bond of suffering, and we are growing ashamed 
of standing aloof one from the other. 
ats 5 _ A form of economy at present in vogue earns no good 
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healthy, disagreeable, irritating form of saving i “would — ee 
be hard to imagine. Dust flies in all directions after a _ 
few hours of sunshine in the streets, sowing the germs of 
heaven-knows-what, and inflaming tempers to bursting- 
point. It would seem almost wiser to dispense altogether 
with flowers in the parks rather than with water on the 
roads; women could drive the carts as skilfully as they | 
are doing everything else, and unless speedy repentance 
sets in in the municipal mind, London bids fair to become 
unbearable. There is no need to urge a shabby appear- 
ance in the cause of patriotism. The absence of watering- 
carts is seeing to that; half an hour in the streets on a fine 
breezy day reduces one to something between a coal- 
heaver and a dustman, with an irritating cough and a 
temper like an incendiary bomb, waiting to explode at the 
first touch. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Italy—A Source of Unitarianism. 


E. J. BOWDEN. 


The early decades of the Reformation period were, 
indeed, stirring times: the stage was set for great events. 
The principal actors are well known. Iwuther was the 
champion to whom, whether they agreed with him or 
not, all reformers looked for inspiration and leadership. 
Calvin was forging his thunderbolts among the mountains 


of Switzerland. Henry VIII., Cranmer, Bloody Mary, 


and Good Queen Bess played their parts for England. 
Charles V. bore the weight of a vast, disjointed empire, 
and sought vainly to mediate between clashing factions. 
France played a subordinate, but by no means ineffective 
réle. In Rome the ghosts of the Cesars yet stalked and, 
in the name of Jesus, sought to exercise their ancient 
tyrannies through their successors the popes. 
These and their numerous understudies held the stage. 
Their figures are clearly outlined against the background 
of sixteenth-century history. ‘There is no mistaking the 
men or the causes for which they stood; but in and out 
among them we see flitting a number of phantom 
forms, indistinct in outline, in strange contrast with 
the leading actors. Those are grandiose, ponderous, 
gigantesque; these are nimble, supple, facile. Those are 
politicians, men of action, abounding in sturdy common 
sense, conscious of great moral issues, but incapable of 
abstract thought; while with these phantom figures 
abstract thought is the very marrow of existence. They 
take no part in the great current of contemporaneous 
events, yet they play a part of their own, and play it 
nobly, since they know that they are prophets of what 
is yet to be. 
These phantom figures are the liberal religious thinkers 
of the Reformation period, Italians mainly, exiles, earning 
a precarious livelihood by teaching, writing, and preach- 
ing, or dependent on the bounty of rich though often 
capricious patrons. English patriots were working and 
dying for England, Germans and Frenchman for Germany 
and France, Spaniards for their colossal empire in the 
New World. How comes it that these Italian reformers 
are everywhere but in Italy? ibys 
Behind this question lies the whole prior history of _ 
Medieval Italy, but it will serve now to go back to the 
year 961 A.D. when Berengar, an Italian king, calle 
Otto of Germany to help settle his domestic quar. 
The old story was repeated; the helper helped hi 
and Italy became the vassal of Germany. 
In the long conflict between church and 
eleventh and twelfth centuries 
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successful warfare against their 
1 masters. From this time on they grew rapidly, 
developed that marvellous group of city states which 
a ras the glory of Southern Europe. ‘They grew up under 
_ the protection of the church and, spite of occasional 
_ differences, maintained a community of interest with it, 
so that, when the new light of the Renaissance began to 
awaken the sleeping nations, it did not find in the cities 
-of Northern Italy that fierce hereditary antipathy against 
the Roman See which existed in England, Holland, and 
Germany. The popes and Italian rulers understood one 
i another perfectly,—in fact, so well that Italian citizens 
: were free to indulge in a license of thought and speech 
_ that elsewhere would not have been tolerated for a 
yy moment. ; 
¥ Yet the very understanding and community of interest, 
_--_— which permitted such freedom in the realm of academic 
thought, gave to the pope complete control over the 


---—-— political destiny of Northern Italy, so that the moment 
i. an Italian became obnoxious to the church, having no 
= John of Gaunt or Elector Frederick to back him up, his 


only hope lay in flight. This was especially true after 
J _ the establishment of the Inquisition in 1542. From that 
& time on we see a constant stream of Italians proceeding, 
‘a mainly by way of the Val Tellina, through Switzerland 
into the cities of Northern Europe. : 
The Val Tellina was their gateway to freedom. It 
a lies in the Grisons, and forms part of the mountainous 
frontier between Italy and Switzerland. By the fortunes 
of mercenary warfare the Grisons had attained a measure 
of independence, and along with this a degree of religious 
liberty. It lay on the highroad to Germany and the 
north, and gave a warm welcome to the Italian fugitives. 
At Poschiavo was a printing-press which was at their 
disposal. Chiavenna was the first Grisons city beyond the 
Italian border, so that we hear of it more often than of 
any other. 

Return to the phantom figures which we saw flitting 
around among the real actors of the Reformation drama. 
Phantoms they may be called because they are to us 
little more than names. ‘They live in long lists of books 
that are never read. With very few exceptions no loving 
disciples enshrined their memories in affectionate and 
picturesque traditions such as gather around I,uther, 

Zwingli, and Calvin. ‘Their glory was in abstract thought 
_ —thought dissociated from political and even from moral 
a issues. One often reads in vain through a long biography 
. for any indication that shall stamp its subject as a person, 
and not merely as a bundle of abstractions. To this, 
of course, there are a few exceptions, and these form my 
only material for drawing a picture distinct from a 


\ 


catalogue. 
= Here are a few of the names that confront us in our 
investigation: Curione, Camillus (Renato), Ochino, 


_ Gribaldo, Fiero, Acontius, Blandrata, Tiziano, Lelius, 
and Faustus Socinus. These are names practically un- 
- known to secular history, and, with the exception of 
- Ochino and Faustus Socinus, unknown also to general 
_ ch urch history. ’ : 
__What did they stand for? It is difficult to summarize 
in a few words, for they claimed the right to differ 
only from Luther and the pope, but also among 
In just one thing they were united. The 
n breaking with the Church of Rome, were 
m it the Athanasian Creed with its impos- 

christian ethical viewpoint. To the 
trine of the Trinity should survive 
: heaval of their time. They 
they 
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- discovered in Trinitarianism needed only to be pointe 
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constantly betrayed the most naive astonishment that 
the event proved to be otherwise. 


Having seen their general attitude, let us follow a few 
of them individually, making the most of such slight 


traces of actual personality as have come down to us. 
Among these remarkable fugitives thefe is one figure 
which rises tall and kingly,—that of Ochino. His fame 
had been already established as a preacher throughout 
Italy when he fell under the spell of Juan de Valdés at 
Naples in 1541. Juan de Valdés was a Spaniard of great 
‘charm, who, on account of his religious opinions, had left 
Spain and settled in Naples, where he became the centre 
and inspiration of a group of progressive thinkers. 
trend of influence may be judged by a statement made 
about him by one of his orthodox contemporaries: His 


companions were “‘a band of Anabaptists and abominable | 


Arians, whose brood had swarmed in Naples and through- 
out Italy, and put in peril the faith of the Evangelicals.” 
The sentiments which his enemy so caustically cari- 
catured became the inspiration of Ochino and, old man 
as he was, he obeyed the call of God,—‘‘Leave thy 
country and thy church to be my witness in the land of 
strangers.’’ The material which has come down to us is 
a too inadequate description of the twenty-four years of 
active life which remained to him. He was to preach 
and suffer in many lands. Geneva, Basle, Augsburg, 
London, Zurich, and the Val Tellina all heard his voice, 
and at each place companies of men and women caught 
the glow of his inspiration. A very human touch was 
given to the life of Ochino by his marriage in Augsburg, 
at the age of sixty, to a French Protestant. In the latter 
days of his apostolic labors he was accompanied by his 
wife and a growing family. It was this fact which gave 
an element of tragedy to his latest days. 
Zurich, where he had been pastor of the Italian congrega- 


tion for eight years, he wandered for a year in Poland and 


Moravia, until, bowed down by the loss of his wife and 
three children, he died at the age of seventy-seven. 

The name of Camillus, otherwise known as Renato, 
is one that we often meet in this story. For us he is 
unfortunately little more than a lay figure clothed with 
certain antitrinitarian ideas; but for his contemporaries 
he was much more. He was regarded by his opponents 
as the embodiment of Italian free thought, and seems to 
have done much to give form to early Unitarian tenden- 
cies. For us the most striking of his productions is a 
protest in verse against the execution of Servetus. 

A man apparently of less importance to his contempo- 
raries was Curione. Strangely enough, he is less of a 
phantom and more of a human being than almost any 
other. His escapades were numerous. In his youth he 
abstracted the sacred relics of a monastery from their 
shrine, and replaced them by a Bible suitably inscribed. 
Once when jailed on account of his opinions he made his 
escape by means of a clever ruse. ‘The iron fetters caused 
serious swelling in his legs, and he obtained-the privilege 
of having only one fettered at a time. One night 
when the fetter was to be moved to the other leg he sub- 
stituted for it a stocking filled with rags. His feet free, 
a stormy night was all that was needed in order to make 
good his escape. Curione married happily, and was for 
more than twenty years professor at the University of 
Basle. It is not surprising to learn that many of his 
fellow-countrymen owed much to his friendship and 
hospitality. 

As a picturesque figure the most striking of all these 
fugitives was the physician Blandrata. 
him in the year 1553 in the company of a fellow-exile 


eee 
out in order to be seen and appreciated by all, and they 


His 


Driven from 


e first find _ 


flying through the Val Tellina toward Geneva. He must 


5 on 


Cia been a born diplomat, for on the streig his on 
as a physician he managed to acquire and maintain a 
position of great influence in the courts of Poland and 
_ Transylvania, and ev erywhere was an enthusiastic advo- 
cate of antitrinitarianism, and a generous patron of all 
who resorted to him. Most of the religious free-thinkers 
of that day were glad to avail themselves at some time of 
his good offices. Apparently his cleverness overshot 
itself, for he was prnelcd by a nephew who wanted his 
money. 
Speaking of Blandrata as a patron of Unitarians leads 
one to think of a patroness who appears often in our 
history, though she, too, is little better than a shadow. 
This was Renée, Duchess of Ferrara, and daughter of the 
throne of France. She was a Protestant, and as long as 
it was in her power aided the Italian reformers. She 
helped Ochino in his flight, and procured a university 
chair for Curione. Poor Renée! It was her fate to see 
her protegés scattered, and the friends of her girlhood 
driven from court, and to be compelled to submit at least 


mee 
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Bor. to the forms of Roman worship. 
Typical of the men who crossed the Alps for religious 
es freedom was Gentile the martyr. His was the deeper 


insight which was denied to the stern logic of Calvin, 
and it was not long before he came into conflict with 
Genevan orthodoxy. At first he eluded the extreme 

~ penalty by recanting and submitting to a series of indigni- 
ties which are worth recording :— 

“He was sentenced to be stripped close to the shirt, 

and walk barefoot and bareheaded, with a lighted torch 

: in his hand; then to beg God’s pardon, and that of the 
Court, on bended knees, for having maliciously and 
wickedly spread abroad a false and heretical doctrine. 
After this he was to declare that he detested and abhorred 
from his heart those abominable lying and blasphemous 
writings which he had composed in its defence, and to 
cast them with his own hands into the flames, there to 
“be burnt to ashes. To complete his degradation he 
was, last of all, to be led through the principal streets of 
Geneva, in a penitential habit, at the sound of a trumpet, 
and was strictly commanded not to leave the city without 
permission.” 

After this he escaped his enemies for a time, but on 
ee returning to Switzerland he was arrested at Gex. He 
35 was tried, condemned, and executed. ‘‘Many,” said he, 
ats “have suffered for the glory of the son, but none as far 
; as I know for the glory and superiority of the Father.” 

If Ochino was king among the Italian fugitives, Faustus 
= Socinus was lawgiver and administrator. It was given to 
him to build on the foundation laid by others, for while 
they were in the prime of their labors he was still a boy 
iS anda courtier. His ample fortune and powerful associates 
‘< enabled him to develop to the full his remarkable gifts; 
S his life at the court of Tuscany gave him practical ex- 
perience. So when, in 1574, at the age of thirty-five, his 
religious convictions compelled him to leave court life 
and retire into Switzerland, he attained at once a position 
of prominence among liberal thinkers. By way of 
Transylvania he arrived in Poland, and by sheer intel- 
lectual and moral worth, untainted by personal ambition, 
a he rallied the scattered forces of Liberal Christianity, 
Pie and gave to them an organization and a creed. To him, 
Bian 4 too, it was given to suffer, in behalf of the faith, both 
poverty and personal indignity. At Luclewice, a remote 
are town in the Carpathians, he entered into his rest, leaving 
historical Socinianism as his permanent memorial. 
_ Outside of Luclewice there is a simple tomb, marked by 
he a huge weatherbeaten block of stone, on which i in earlier 
nie times one might read, ‘“‘Babylon is in ruins; Luther 
destroyed the roof, Calvin the ae but Socinus Shes 


its foundations.” 49 ; 
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sixteenth century. Had an opportunity — 


strength, enthusiasm, and skill in the service of 

country been theirs, its later history would have be 
different. Instead of attaining religious emancip on 
it fell under the grip of a foreign power, and for centuries 
was an object of barter between opposing factions. 

But the loss of Italy was the gain of its northern 
neighbors. The martyrdom of Gentile, the tragedy of 
Ochino’s last days, and the silent monument at Luclewice 
are witnesses to the highest fortitude, and give to that — 
early stage of liberal Christian thought such a glowing 
intensity that it awakens in us a sense of pride in our 
ancestry, and stimulates a wholesome desire to emulate 
their courage and enthusiasm. 

BERKELEY, CAL. 


Liberty and Discipline. 


President Pritchett in a walking tour in Switzerland 
asked a mountaineer about the road to the place whither, 
he was bound. ‘The man replied that he had never been 
there, but he knew that was the path which led to it. 
Such is the pathway to the ventures of life. None of us _ 
has ever been over the road we intend to travel in the 
world. If we believe that the way we take leads to our 
destination we must follow it, not stopping or turning 
back because a curve in the mountain trail obscures the 
distant scene, or does not at the moment seem to lead in 
the right direction. We must go on in faith that every 
step along the road brings us nearer, and that the faster < 
we walk the farther we shall go before night falls upon us. 
‘The man who does not feel any reason for effort because 
he cannot see the direct utility of the things he learns 
has no faith in a college education; and if he has no faith 
in it he had better not waste time on it, but take up some- 
thing else that he has faith in, or that is better suited to 
men of little faith. 

Every form of civilization is, not only at its inception 
and in critical times, but always and forever, on trial. 
If it proves less effective than others it will be eliminated, ~ 
peacefully or forcibly, by a gradual process of change or 
by a catastrophe. Now the test of a civilization based 
on liberty is the use men make of the liberty they enjoy, 
and it is a failure not only if men use it to do wrong, but — 
also if they use it to do nothing, or as little as is possible 
to maintain themselves in personal comfort. ‘This is 
true of our institutions as a whole and of the American 
college in particular. A student who has no sustaining 
faith in the education he can get there; who will not prac- 
tise the self-discipline needed to obtain it; who uses his 
liberty to put forth not his utmost, but the least possible, 
effort; who uses it not to acquire, but to evade, a thorough | 
education, fails to that extent in his duty to himself, to 
his college, to his country, and to the civilization he in- 
herits. The man who uses his liberty to put forth his 
utmost effort in college and throughout his life, not only = 
does his duty, but is helping to make freedom itselfsuc- 
cessful. He is working for a great principle of human 
progress. He is fighting the battle of liberty and ae * 
its victory in the civilization of mankind. ial 

Never have I been able to understand—and even tela et 
than ever in these terrible days, when young men, on ~ 
whom the future shone bright with hope, sacrifice ft 
a sense of duty their lives, the welfare of those deare: 
to them, and everything they care for—less t 
can I understand how any man can stand in 
a hillside and watch the struggle of life in 
without longing to take part ther rein; h 
the world pass by without 0 
however small, on hi da 
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; Review. 
£ Edward Everett Hale at Harvard College. 
é "ABIGAIL, CLARK. 
a - Ve 
--—«éFor’:«tthe better part of this year, 1837, Lockhart’s 
_ Life of Scott was Edward’s favorite reading, and seems 


to have been one of the most important influences, at 
least for the time being, outside his own home. Dr. 
Hale has said more than once that he and his brothers 
and sisters were all born with pens in their hands, but 
Scott’s life seems to have given him an impulse toward 
literature as a profession,—at any rate, it gave it an 
attractiveness and dignity which it had not had before 
in his eyes; and he was now probably more ambitious 
to win success in literature than at any other time in his 
a life. In the autumn of 1837, when his enthusiasm is 

quite at its highest mark, he writes: “I have read the 

fourth volume of Lockhart’s Scott. It is, as I have said 

- some half dozen times of the other volumes, admirably 
entertaining. Of all of whom I have ever read, I think 
‘Scott is most to be envied,—that is, at the period of this 
volume, after his embarrassment with the Ballantynes 
and before those with Constable. He had as large an 
income as he could desire, with the gratification too of 
knowing that he was delighting the world. He seems 
to have enjoyed himself, as far as we can judge from 
the letters. The book has given me materials for a new 
order of architecture in castles in the air, and I never 
leave off reading it without forming some dozens.” 

At home as well as among his college friends he found 
stimulating companionship and sympathy in his castle- 
building. “Literary ambition,’ he says, in the ‘New 
_ England Boyhood,” ‘‘was definitely the ambition of 
‘every man in the class... . Literature was the fashion’’; 
___and if one stops to think, these years saw the beginning 
of what we now think of as our own distinctive literature. 
The College societies and clubs all had their libraries, 
bought with money raised by the members. Here, for 
instance, is a list of books which the I. O. H., the Sopho- 
more society, votes at one of its meetings to buy: Pope’s 
‘omer, Ion, Clarence, Cooper’s ‘‘Sketches of Switzer- 
’ Abercrombie’s ‘‘Intellectual Powers,’—and these 
ght reading. To quote from Dr. Hale again: 

had read every one of the principal poems of the 
English poets from Chaucer down to Cowper 
junior. I do not believe there was a man 
Union who had not read ‘Paradise Lost,’ 
tt reasonably well up in his Chaucer and 
y knew their Shelley, Keats, and Cole- 
son, as much as they could find, by 
s, they thought an average of 
“Sartor Resartus’”’ and 
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made us all,” is Dr. 


Hale’s epigram. 


together, whether two or three in a room or on a walk, 
or in the formal meetings of their clubs and debating 
societies, they thrashed out every sort of question,— 
literary, philosophical, historical, and political. 
were crazily interested in politics,’ Dr. Hale says, ‘and 
we had our opinions on every important subject which 
men of the time were discussing.” Here are a few titles 
of papers he prepared for club meetings: ‘The Philoso- 
pher’s Stone,” “Ears,” “Asclepias Syrica, or Milkweed,” 
“Virgil’s poem ‘Culex.’’”? Dreams of a career in literature 
gave new impetus to working up these papers, as well as 
to his theme-writing. The work of composition always 
interested him, even when he felt the bondage of having 
his subjects selected for him; and there was always the 


inspiration of Prof. Channing’s teaching, of whom he 


could never say too much in gratitude. The Journal 
is full of such characteristic notes as these: ‘Wrote 
some on theme this morning. It is Draw the character 
of a Misanthrope. Sketching character was never my 
forte. I don’t like the subject much.” 

“We had a theme to write on the following subject 
from the Edinburgh Review of Lamb’s Life and Letters. 
There are 3 classes of authors: the machines, the artists, 
and the mirrors of their own natures. In my theme I 
thought it singular that any one should ever inquire 
why an author wrote or how, when in any other pro- 
fession we don’t care for or think of the motive of the 
workman; and proceeded to a discussion of the compara- 
tive merits of the three classes which ended in a dis- 
approval of the artists because they cannot do their 
work well, of the mirrors because they cannot but sup- 
pose theirs is done well, and the approval of the ma- 
chines, neither of their faults being incidental to them. 
I liked my theme pretty well.” 

“After dinner I wrote a theme on attempting to make 
friends by conferring benefits. This was a clause of a 
subject which related to gratitude. I liked my theme 
much. It was the first I ever wrote without a rough 
draft.” ; 

In the summer of 1837, Edward opened a common- 
place book, “Omnium Gatherum,’’—a miscellaneous col- 
lection of facts, information, extracts from poems, trans- 
lations into English verse, sometimes original verses,— 
all mixed in with such personal memoranda as: “July 
16, 1837, I weigh 12514 lbs.” 

“July 3, 1837, I set out today opposite the Unitarian 
Meeting House in Cambridge and ‘pedestrianized,’ 
running most of the way, to the middle of Brighton and 
Cambridge Bridge,—just half a mile, and returned, 
going as quick as I could, in 9 minutes. I did not feel 
at all tired, tho’ quite hot. I think I could travel 2 or 
3 miles at the same rate on any emergency.” 

He knew nothing, of course, of what is now called 
athletics. He used to say that he was never good at 
sports, though he played cricket at one time a good deal, 
and the Journal tells of shooting at a mark with pistols, 
as well as with bow and arrow. He played chess and 
backgammon well and with pleasure while he was in 
college. The habit of sketching which he early acquired 
and his scientific interest in botany gave to country 
walks a delight hard to understand unless one shares 
such pleasures. He had always a quick eye for the 
grouping of hills and valleys, the tints of the sunset 
colors, ‘the elm leaf dancing against the blue,” the ever- 
changing lines of the clouds; the mystery of Indian 
summer days had never-ending fascination for him; 
and in the autumn of what one may almost call ‘the 
Walter Scott year’’ he has much to say about the “ Nov- 
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‘the scene for an incident in a story, or the subject of a 
oem. 
: “ Sunday, ane 25 T8237. In the evening walked a 
couple of miles on the West Cambridge road to get 
; ¥ some side saddle flowers. After I had come back, in 
a fit of enthusiasm, I sat down and wrote two or three 
verses about them.” 

This was for him the ‘‘poetry-writing’’ time, which he 
always insisted came to every normal person some time 
or other. So far as the existing manuscripts of the time 
show, his verses have not the usual melancholy of poets 
of his years and experience.’ Early in the spring he was 
hard at work on a satirical poem, of two hundred lines 
or more, for the I. O. H., on “ Noise.” 


i 


“From ranting senators to romping boys, 
The same desire rules all, all make a noise.” 


3 “Wrote fifteen or twenty lines on my poem before 
dinner. I did not stay through the French recitation, 
but came away as soon as I had recited, and from that 
time, 3’ now being the time for recitation, till prayers, 
54 P.m., I worked or attempted to work on poem. Only 
accomplished about half a dozen lines however.” 

’ Ordinarily, writing verses was not a laborious process 
with him; and he was quite as likely to use this facility 
in celebrating the magic of a blue pill or the absurd 
aspect of his own swelled face as the beauty of a flower 
or the arch of a rainbow. 

All through the “Omnium Gatherum” there is con- 
stant testimony to his “early bent’ for history and 
_ American antiquities. Many times in his later years he 

quoted, “‘ History, my Lords, has been my favorite study.” 
As a young man, when he was asked by somebody his 
favorite amusement, he confessed, with a laugh, that it 
was ‘‘working up a historical subject.” 

“Nov. 20, 1837. Went into the Library both before 
and after Bachi to get materials for my lecture before 
the I. O. H. which I intend shall be on Am. Antiquities, 
dilating principally on Dighton Rock on which I consider 
my self au fait.” 

“Nov. 24. Went to Uncle Edward’s to see a book 


od ~ of his recently published by the Danish Northern Ameri- 


can Society which contains copies of some of the Ice- 
landic books descriptive of the early voyages of the 
Northmen to this country. It contains an hypothesis 
of Dighton Rock,—viz. that it was left as a monument 
by these Danes sometime in the roth century.” 

By way of seeing history made, he had been encour- 
aged to make himself at home at the State House, and 
he had practised his shorthand in taking notes of the 
debates before college days even. He always looked 
back with satisfaction to the winter of his senior year, 
when he was directed to make the reports of the General 
Court for the Advertiser. ‘I like the plan very much,” 
he says, “it will not be very hard work, but will bring 
pretty good pay, about two dollars a day. I shall come 

in from Cambridge every day till Thursday when the 
- vacation will begin.” ‘To his gratification he found 
he could do the work satisfactorily. Incidentally, it 
started him on the study of political history and the 
science of government. 

“January 30. Reporting at the House in the morn- 

ing. A little debate about Seekonk R.R. reference, in 


y - which of course the House decided wrong. This led 


my meditations on the subject of government, and I 
came to the conclusion, not for the first time, that the 
form of government of the State of Massachusetts is a 
very poor one.’’ His solution was to have a single legis- 
lative body, and that of HOE, more than ten or sftteen 
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he found more than ever of interest in the natural sc 
“In those days,” he says, ‘before electives were “iti- =< 
vented, men dipped into all the walks of physical science, — 
and what Mr. Lovering taught us was the language of 
our time. He enabled us at least to understand the 
intelligent conversation of men on electricity, on acoustics, 

on the processes of steam, and so on. I was an officer 

of the Davy Club, which was the chemical club, and I 
think I was one of the founders of the Natural History 
Society. In the last year that we were in college a knot 

of us, led by William Francis Channing, made, night 
after night, when the skies were clear, a series of observa- 
tions which Mr. Lovering edited and published on the 
number of shooting stars observable.” 

His projects and experiments in mechanical contriv- 
ances often involved the most ambitious undertakings, 
and Nathan writes to him on the eve of a holiday, “Are 
you going to make a ship, or a desk, or a telescope?”’ 
And the Journal notes his trials in constructing a gal- 
vanic battery, “an apparatus for dancing figures which 
works very well,’ and a machine to rock the baby’s 
cradle which didn’t work as well, to name only three out 
of many. 

One must think it fortunate that botany was a science 
to be followed out of doors. In the last two summers 
of his college life, he and his classmates Longfellow and 
Watson had gardens at the farther end of Divinity 
Avenue which kept them exercising in the fresh air for 
two or three hours of every day. For one of the three 
it was the beginning of a profession: Mr. Benjamin 
Watson afterward became a’ successful horticulturist, 
and the founder of the Old Colony Nursery. 

“Sept. 20. After prayers I went to Watson’s room, _ 
told him that I had got my letter done, and that there ~ 
was a gentleman going to Paris .. . who would be willing 
to take the package and thus any difficulty of getting 
them to M. le Directeur would be obviated. So we 
picked out about a dozen plants, for we only wanted to 
send a few to show them how we could preserve them, 
and then brought them over here and packed them up.” 

With some ups and downs he held to his high place in 
his class through the four years, and received from 
time to time such recognition from the college as the 
authorities had in their power to give. He made Phi 
Beta Kappa with the first eight of his class, much to his 
own surprise,—as to his pleasure, “‘because it is con- 
sidered an honor and gives some evidence of rank in 
college.” He took one Bowdoin prize and divided 
another,—with his classmate Morison. At the Junior 
Exhibition of October, 1838, his oration on “‘Modern 
Patriotism” won praise for its “bold, spirited manner,— 
much more manly than such parts usually are.’ Senior 
year, at the May Exhibition, he read an original dis- 
sertation on the ‘‘Iunar Theory”; and at Commence- 
ment, his rank in the class gave to him the English part, 
for which he wrote an oration on “The Sos De- 
generacy of the Times.” - 

His classmates thought him, in all seriousness, a poet “ie 
and showed their faith in him by choosing him class 
poet. ‘This poem gave him an opportunity, as he opened 
up the future before the young men of his own genera- id 
tion,—a future which seemed to him full of greater pos-— 
sibilities than men had ever known before,—to 
a sort of apologia for the ‘‘ Universal Genius,” 
on what he calls his “favorite theory of the 
ability of Human Nature.” It was the pr 
college to turn the boy into a “many 

“February 9, 1838. Real re 
on the question of th 


e proles tudent 
it on the ground that it prevents the 
making APs own | choice, and that he will 


_ that fei euristances may ‘prevent the adoption of that 
‘profession, in which case he is badly off; that no new 
_ department, arising from improvements in science or 
art or any other change, could be filled without previous 
notice; that the man of general information is a more 
happy, entertaining, and useful member of society than 
he who is only skilled in one topic.” 
For himself, in the least sanguine moments, he ex- 
pressed a fear, or suspicion, that he is a “jack at all 
trades Bird is master of none,’ ’ quoting, — 


. Let Priestley tell 
ie wrote on all things but on nothing well.’ 


“Some such epitaph will be written on my tombstone. 
My inclination always directs me to have hundreds of 
-.* irons in the fire at once,—vide my Class Poem.” 

He had but a poor opinion of the poem when it was 
finished, and says in his Journal:— 

“July 12. Immediately after breakfast, I carried my 
Class Poem, the copying of which I finished last night, 
to the President, for his approval. I desire to be thank- 
ful that it’s done, and when the curtain shall fall on the 
last act of the farce.... 

“It has convinced me what I knew perfectly well 
before, that I am not, nor ever was, a poet or have I 
ever had the least claim to the title. I believe its own 

a. merits are its brevity, and that there is nothing in it in 
4 strikingly bad taste. I have been reading Childe Harold 

a this evening, the third Canto, which I never read con- 

i nectedly before. ‘There must be some pleasure in writing 
‘ like that.... At 12 I got my MS. from the President. 
A He was pleased to say it was all very proper.” 

- He relieved the poem’s more serious considerations, 

with this suggestion of the way in which the new poets 

will rewrite the old ballads to fit the new inventions :— 


“. . Unheard-of themes may grace our poets’ rhymes. 
If they scribble in ballads, their young Lochinvar 
Shall boast of no steed but his steam-rushing car; 
Save his high-pressure engine, companions have none, 
5 As he rides all unarmed, as he rides all alone. 
And though no such changes can come upon love, 
Whose fountains flow fresh, though the mountains should move; 
_ Though it flow like the Solway, and ebb like his tide, 
As it flowed through all ages, since Eve was a bride; 
‘Though one touch to the hand, and one word in the ear, 
Be proof, as of old, an elopement i is near,— 
How strange is the seat where his lady he swings! 
How strange to the safety-valve after her springs! 
And his cry, ‘She is on, and no turnpike can bar! 
They’ve good boilers that follow the young Lochinvar.’ 


_ “Heaven shield them from trying, as thus they rush on, 
To swim the Eske River, where ford there is none. 
Though matchless we grant them for swift locomoting, 
These iron-built chargers are not good at floating.” 


From the Class Day audience, the poem had quite as 
much praise as usually falls to such productions; one 
of the young ladies, indeed, counted very much of a 
blue-stocking in her day, went so far as to write a much 
longer poem, in which she challenged most of the opinions 
__ the young class poet had expressed. 

2) tne six weeks between Class Day and Commence- 
were given to getting up the English oration, 
she a re heal br visit to Dighton Rock, 
Seen final breaking up of college as- 


n thirty years a it is to be found 
ter of ‘‘Ups and Downs.’’ In con- 
f¢ ‘gotten days of wretchedness, 
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years of his college life :— 

“T thought of you all on Commencement, and wished 
for the hundredth time for another body that I might 
be there too.... You will read this I suppose in old 
Massachusetts 27, a place with which I believe I have 
more home associations than any other place in the world. 

.. I only hope you may not disguise it too much with 
your new woolen carpets and secretaries. Read Her- 
nault’s Hist. of France there, or write a class poem or a 
Bowdoin dissertation, or a hundred themes or fifty an- 
alyses, as I have, or project an eclipse of the moon or | 
extemporize nocturnal scribblings or read Botta in the 
original or sit an hour, half-musing and half-talking, as 
you and I have there... .” 

When Dr. Hale was asked fifty years after his gradua- 
tion to write a paper on “How I was Educated,” he 
said of his college life :-— 

“The good of a college is to be had from ‘the fellows’ 


who are there and your association with them. Witha 5 
small circle of admirable friends of whom the world is — aie 
by no means worthy, and to a less degree, in the various — AS 


clubs,—even in the much-abused debating societies, I 
picked up a set of habits and facilities for doing things a 
one has to do, for which I am very grateful to Harvard ae 
College. I disliked the drudgery of college life through ~ eas 
and through.... But, none the less, I ought to say, - ~— 
that I do not believe that any life outside of college has ee, 
been yet found that will in general do so much for a man Ya% 
in helping him for this business of living. I could get 
more information out of Chambers’s Cyclopedia... ~— 
than any man will acquire, as facts, by spending four E 
years in any college. But the business of changing an Pia 
unlicked cub into a well-trained gentleman is, on the * ae 
whole, more simply and certainly done in a good college » +8 
than anywhere else. So, as Nestor says, ‘it seems to 
we. 


Spiritual Life. 


Seek God in those hours which have appeared to you so 
empty, and they will become full to you; for he will him- 
self sustain you in them.—lénelon. 


wt 


Practise to make God thy last thought at night when %S 
thou sleepest and thy first thought in the morning when | 
thou awakest, so shall thy fancy be sanctified in the night <Soe 
and thy understanding be rectified in the day, soshallthy = — 
rest be peaceful and thy labors prosperous.—Quarles. < 


a Tl 


Prayer, continually lived in, makes the presence of a va 
holy and loving God the air which life breathes, and by P 
which it lives, so that, as it mingles consciously with * ie 
the work of the day, it becomes also a part of every ee 
dream. ‘To us, then, it will be no strange thing to enter oe 
heaven, for we have been living in the things of heaven—— 
Stopford A. Brooke. J 
a ¥ 

It is the essential unity of nature that gives us hope. dia 
We rejoice in not believing that the goats can be alto- a 
gether and forever separate from the sheep in condition 
and holiness. The great thought of progress and de- 
velopment seems to take up the backward, the retrograde 
children of the Father, to lead and help them forward, a as 
to stir the germs of good that lie in all souls, and make 
in heaven, as upon earth, one family of all races and. © con- 
ditions of men.—Augusta Larned. 


. 
- 


_ ‘defeat. 


- frontiersmen and Indian fighters. 


Literature. 

Tse LirE OF WILLIAM McKINLEY. By 
Charles S. Olcott. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. $5 net.—The two substantial 
volumes that stand as the official biography 
of President McKinley present a complete 
record of his achievements, prepared by a 
competent writer who was selected by Hon. 
George B. Cortelyou for secretary to the 
President, Justice William R. Day, Secretary 
of State during the Spanish War, and Mr. 
Charles G. Dawes, formerly Comptroller of 
the Currency, McKinley’s close personal 
friend. ‘These gentlemen were executors of 
the estate and put Mr. Olcott in possession of 
an unusual store of biographical material, 
including official documents, confidential let- 
ters, and personal diaries. Thus the biog- 
raphy presents not only an intimate view of 
McKinley himself, but a record of the impor- 
tant events which, in one form or another, 
marked his administration. His growth in 
statesmanship is presented in careful analysis, 
thus summarized: “He did not appear sud- 
denly in the arena of the world’s affairs. . .. 
He came modestly into Congress, accepted 
appointments on minor committees, took up 
the study of the tariff under such leaders as 
Garfield and Kelley, mastered the subject, 
became the foremost exponent of Protection, 
and as stich went down with his party in 
It was his steadfastness in the face 
of this disaster and the widespread reaction 
in favor of his principles that nominated him 
for the Presidency. ... Then all the power of 
his intellect was turned to other and diverse 
problems for which he had had no specialized 
training. . . . Without previous instruction 
in the delicate negotiations of international 
relations, he became a great diplomat. He 
was essentially a man of peace. ... He found 
the country weak in foreign prestige; he left 
it respected by the nations as never before.”’ 
His growth, culminating in the Buffalo ad- 
dress, promised much for a still greater future. 
The biography does not leave the personal 
side of its subject untouched. On the con- 
trary, it brings out his qualities as man and 
friend, as home lover, and helper of the un- 
fortunate. It is said that his social side 
remained unrevealed to all except his few 
intimate friends. This careful study is a 
desirable addition to the long list of notable 
biographies issued by Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 


BLACKFEET TALES OF GLACIER NATIONAL 
Park. By James Willard Schultz. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2 net.—The 
opening of Glacier Park as a national reser- 
vation increases general interest in it, and 
new books about this wonderful region are 
extending information in due proportion. 
The personal history of Mr. Schultz, the 
author of the present book, is worth knowing. 
He is one of the few remaining old-time 
When he 
was a young man he was adopted into the 
Blackfeet tribe, married an Indian girl, and 
lived for years with her people when the 
plains were well stocked with buffaloes to be 
hunted. Recently he has revisited his 
Indian friends at their encampment in Glacier 


- Park and busied himself with taking down 


their legends. His personal narrative and 


the fine photographs of places add much to 
the istaivae of the book. The story of his 


longs to ie with its ‘mntakene naming | 


of Rocky Mountain goats, and its more} 


appropriate naming of localities. Red Eagle 
Mountain and Red Eagle Lake Schultz 
named for his uncle-in-law, “one of the most 
high-minded, gentle-hearted Indians that I 
ever knew.” With Dr. George Bird Grinnell 
he hunted here in 1883 and named Divide 
and Kootenai mountains. Almost-a-Dog 
Mountain was named for one of the few sur- 
vivors of the Baker massacre in 1870, when 
two hundred and seventeen old men, women, 
and children were murdered by soldiers as 
the result of a mistake in the camp to be 
attacked. All the able-bodied men were off 
on a buffalo hunt, and not a shot was fired 
in defence. The legends of ‘‘the long ago”’ 
make up the bulk of the book and are inter- 
esting both in themselves and for their kin- 
ship, or unlikeness, to other folk-tales. It is 
no wonder that the Indians resent the renam- 
ing of their ancient mountains and lakes by 
the white people, and this book ought to do 
something toward perpetuating the Indian 
names, each of which is justified by some 
characteristic tale. 


THROUGH GLACIER Park. By Mary 
Roberts Rinehart. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 75 cents net.—Glacier 
Park is the newly opened national park, des- 
tined doubtless to become a better known 
resort for tourists. Howard Eaton is the 
guide who can take people through its trails. 
Last year he took his first party through, and 
this year in July he will lead his party by new 
trails to fresh experiences. Long days on 
horseback, cool nights around a camp-fire, 


| wonderful views, ever-changing problems of 


ascent or descent, fishing, story-telling, a 
new sense of achievement in roughing it; 
these are what the trip yields. If you are of 
the sort that must have fresh cream in its 
coffee, its steak cooked rare, and puts its hair 
up in curlers at night, then you are not for 
this trip, warns the writer. Yet she con- 
fesses at the end that Howard Eaton proved 
last year that he could take forty-two en- 
tirely different, blasé, feeble-muscled, uncer- 
tain, and effete Easterners and mould them 
in a few days to a homogeneous whole, turn- 
ing excursionists into philosophers and sports- 
men. ‘The enthusiasm of the book is easily 
understood after a look at the frontispiece,— 
a picture of the writer, alert, cheerful, stand- 
ing ready by the side of her horse. 


THOSE ABOUT TRENCH. By Edwin Her- 
bert Lewis. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.35 net.—The connection be- 
tween Halsted Street, Chicago, and Serajevo 
of tragic history is only one of the fated 
threads woven into this tale of Western phi- 
losophy and practical service, singularly 
mixed up with old-world intrigue. Trench 
himself is a wonderful specialist in pediatrics, 
who draws around him young students, as 
different from each other as representatives 
of different races can be, but united in the 
love of science and the certainty of Trench’s 
power. As the interest concentrates on 
Saadi Sereef, who is hero of the tale in every 
sense of the word not less than Trench him- 
self, the scene shifts to India and to Bokhara, | re 
finally terminating in Serajevo, where the 
action ends with the tragedy that set the 


‘Boston: The Page Company. $2.50 net.— 


‘Tue Spe, of Ecypt. By Avie Apa: : 


The fourteenth volume of the Spell Series — 
repeats the success of the previous volumes, 
both in the pleasant descriptions of scenery, 


customs, and people and in the numerous _ 


illustrations, many of them in color. The 
charm of these books rests in the fact that 
they try to interpret what it is in each country 
that holds the interest of the visitor and 
remains clearest in his recollection. ‘The 
narration is animated, varied by character 
sketches and anecdotes. The writer went to 
Fgypt for enjoyment, as others have gone 
there for knowledge and research, and he 
found it a playground, such as seemed to 
cause the memory of every other playground 
to fade in comparison. ‘‘Other countries 
seemed to be imitations of the amazing orig- 
inal.” Mr. Bell is the author of The Spell of 
the Holy Land, an earlier volume in this series. 


; 


SusAN CLEGG AND HER LovE AFFAIRS. By 
Anne Warner. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.30 net.—It is a long time since Susan 
Clegg, with her inexhaustible tongue and her 
astonishing capacity for climaxes, became a 
familiar figure to readers of summer fiction. 
The present volume records her final ad- 
ventures in spinsterhood and her advent into 
matried life. These chapters are the last of 
Susan Warner’s writing, and the publishers 
tell us that the curtain has now rung down 
on Susan for good and all. The humor inci- 
dent. to the conversations of the group of 
neighbors, introduced in the earlier books, is 
not altered, and the combination of circum- 
stances is even more remarkable. Jathrop 
returns with a fortune and a Chinese ‘‘boy,” 
whom Susan mistakes, with characteristic 
emotions, first for his wife and then for his 
son. 


THE SPINSTER. By Susan N. Cleghorn. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.35.— 
This unusual story might be a veritable 
transcript of the development in mind and 
heart of a real woman, thoughtful, earnest, 
alive to the suffering of others and deeply 
impressed with the modern sense of respon- 
sibility for social conditions. The plot, the 
characters, the incidents, have value as these 
react on the sensitive woman who has to — 
work out the problem of her own relations to 
life and the world about her. The book is 
serious, but never gloomy or even depressing. 
Its climax comes at the moment of a labor 
parade. It is a book worth reading if only 
for the sake of understanding better how the 
impersonal appeal of service reaches young 
women of to-day. 


WHEN I was A Boy In Russia. . By Viadi- 4 


mir De Bogory Mokrievitch. Boston: 
throp, Lee & Shepard Company. 
Boys could hardly find a more exciting story 
than this true tale, which describes t 
boyhood of a young ean Russia 


world absepes The Book is one of vitality | and 


a. oe 


1nd \d sympathy, has been 
life on a nobleman’s 


liar to young Americans, which show 
that ay nature does not change much the 
a . = Meddiorer, will be found interesting. 


es Boone. By Lucile Gulliver. 
‘New York: The Macmillan Company. 50 
cents.—This is an addition to the True 
_ Stories of Great Americans Series. Boone 
_ is a favorite character in boy fiction, and it 
is a good idea to prove that he is not less 
= interesting when presented as a real person 
than when brought in as a half-mythical hero 
- to effect some remarkable rescue at the nick 
; of time. His story is closely connected with 
d the early history of our country. He led the 
’ way for pioneers and emigrants, and he well 
deserved the gratitude and open remem- 
a brance of the generations that have profited 
_ by his labors. He was an honest, gentle, 
: friendly man, as well as a wonderful back- 
woodsman, and this biography of him fits 
_ well into the plan of this attractive series. 


SCIENCE AND PRAYER, AND OTHER PAPERS. 
= _By Galusha Anderson, S.T.D., LL.D. Bos- 
: ton: The Pilgrim Press.. $1 net.—The 
_ author, professor emeritus of Chicago Uni- 

versity, uses as the motto for this book of 
selected essays a line from a familiar hymn: 
q “At eve hold not thy hand.’’ Some of the 
i papers have appeared in magazine or 
pamphlet form; the first, which names the 
a volume, was written at the request of the 
4 editor of the North American Review. Each 
ha is an apology—that is, a defence—of some 
phase of orthodox theological doctrine. 
es From the title of one of them, “The Reason- 
= ableness of Eternal Punishment,” readers of 
a? this paper may judge whether the book as a 
_> whole is likely to commend itself to their 

. thought. 


; SAMARITAN Mary. By Sumner Locke. 
a ‘New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25 net.— 
: This triple romance introduces varied char- 
acters, a good deal of misunderstanding and 
cross-purposes, and some true sentiment. 
Samaritan Mary lives up to her name by 
taking into her home two victims of an 
accident,—the man who drove his own car 
and the girl who rode on a vegetable cart. 
The romance that develops under rather 
piquant circumstances is interwoven with 
interests of another sort, more or less com- 
plicated. The story is set in an American 
village, and the village people, with their 
neighborly gossip and understanding of mat- 
aa = play a natural part in the 


pment of ie story. 


wri , 
a THe Vion Lapy. By Daisy Rhodes 
_ Campbell. Boston: The Page Company. 
.25.—The third and pane the final vol- 


bates) to the culmina- 
0: z and i) girlhood. The 


d- 
Srmadeoreglitlt ad the details un- | 


|ago, not less than Pollyanna. 


attenti * sabia ws the attraction of octhiwhile 
ideals. 


Icre-Boat NumBerR ONE. By Leslie W. 
Quirk. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.20 
net.—The Wellworth College Series has now 
reached its fourth volume, each of which is 
devoted to the college life in general and to 
some one college sport in particular. Foot- 
ball, rowing, and baseball have had their 
turn in the earlier volumes, and this book 
proves that ice-boat racing also holds its 
possibilities for excitement and sportsman- 
ship. There is a good deal besides athletics 
here, however, and the book sustains the 
reputation of its author for writing capital 
stories. The boys are clean, eager young 
fellows, worth reading about. 


THE LANCE OF KANANA. By Harry W. 
French. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. $1 net.—This story of heroism 
records the deeds of a boy Bedouin, who by 
his endurance, intelligence, and _ sacrifice 
saves Arabia from the onset of a Greek army. 
Braver than one who would win his cause 
by slaying others, he suffers misunderstand- 
ing and undeserved scorn in addition to 
danger and death, only to become in the end 
a national hero. This book was written 
nearly quarter of a century ago, and the new 
edition is an indication that it has become 
a favorite with many. 


Books for Girls. 


The Page Company is especially noted for 
the series of books for girls which it has put 
out with remarkable success. Anne of Green 
Gables, the Little Colonel, Blue Bonnet, 
Alma of Hadley Hall, and Nancy, the doctor’s 
little girl, have all made themselves popular 
favorites. Not least among them is Polly- 
anna, who started the glad game and waked 
up to find herself famous. Six Star Ranch is 
by the author of Pollyanna, Eleanor H. 
Porter, and personally we like it, and did 
when it was in its first edition three years 
It is a breezy 
story of a wonderful visit to Texas with 
bright girls, delightful happenings, and occa- 
sional bits of excitement, all written with 
the familiar animation. 

Eleanor of the Houseboat is by Louise M. 
Breitenbach, the author of the Hadley Hall 
Series, and it is as good as the best of her 
earlier books, if not better. There is more 
plot to it than one usually finds in stories for 
girls. Eleanor can hold her own with any of 
the other heroines mentioned. She has both 
character and charm, and the twins who 
afford the main interest are a good foil. The 
story proceeds to a worthy climax. 

Sylvia of the Hill Top, by Margaret R. 
Piper, is the second Cheerful Book, a name 
which, like the Glad Book, serves as a trade- 
mark, and it is likely to contest sales with 
Miss Porter’s series. Sylvia found life a 
tangle in spite of all the good luck that hap- 
pened to come her way and into which she 
fitted naturally, but her specialty was smooth- 


jing out tangles, and the more of them she 
|found the more interesting things she man- 
aged to do. The love interests of the story, 
though they concern Sylvia only indirectly, 


to the | bee th ‘end general interest. 
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| Magazines. ;*O, 


In the ee American } Magazine is an ar- 
ticle by Merle Crowell about “Uncle John” 
Brashear, astronomer and scientist, consid- 


ered by Charles M. Schwab to be the most 
There are 


wonderful man he has ever met. 
a number of other articles on timely subjects. 
The fiction includes stories by Oscar Graeve, 
Hugh §. Fullerton, Sophie Kerr, a murder 
story by William McHarg, and “ Annye’ s 
Ma,” by Jack Lait. “Between Two 
Worlds,” a love serial of stage and society 
people, is continued by Philip Curtiss. 
Among the special articles is one entitled 
“How I Made Them Hire Me,” by an anony- 
mous writer, who tells haw he secured a ten- 
thousand-dollar job after he was down and 
out at forty-two. ‘Toe In!” by Dr. Arthur 
R. Reynolds, former health commissioner of 
Chicago, explains why so many feet hurt and 
how to take care of them. ‘A Fine Achieve- 
ment at Small Cost,” by Walter Prichard 
Eaton, describes the revolution in American 
drama that has been started by the Washing- 
ton Square Players, a group of young, and 
ambitious semi-professionals. Among the 
other articles and stories are “Can Any State 


Beat Iowa?” by Herbert Quick, “The High- © 


est Room,” by Darragh and Rosemary Al- 
drich, and ‘‘Can You Drink and Hold Your 
Job?” by Edwin F. Bowers. ‘The depart- 
ment on Interesting People includes an un- 
usual sketch of John Hays Hammond and 
his son. 


The July Yale Review opens with three ar- 
ticles upon “After the War.” Prof. Dewing 
predicts financial panic for America, after a 
period of inflation; George Burton Adams 
describes the approaching federation of the 
British Empire, now for the first time made 
public; and Mr. Raphael Zon discusses the 
complete economic revolution of Italy which, 
when peace comes, will follow upon the mod- 
erm substitution of an abundant water power 
for expensive coal. Other articles relating to 
the war are “‘Watch Therefore!” a strong 
appeal for mental and military readiness; 
“Americanizing the Immigrant,” an account 
by an authority of what the “hyphen” really 
means; ‘German Autocracy,”’ a clearing 
away of misconceptions by the wise and 
liberal pen of Kuno Francke; and last, by 
Prof. Lavarenne, a remarkable account of 
a remarkable service rendered by the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure to France in her hour of 
need. Of a more literary character are the 
charming essays upon the Maine Coast by 
Prof. E. P. Morris, and upon the old Sixth 
Reader by a Southern woman, Caroline 
Francis Richardson. William Lyon Phelps 
writes interestingly upon Henry James, 
Arthur Colton with quiet humor and great 
sagacity upon ‘‘Values’ in living. James 
Fenimore Cooper, Jr., presents a group of 
unpublished letters written by the distin- 
guished novelist, his great-grandfather; and 
President Lowell of Harvard publishes a 
searching educational study, “Liberty and 
Discipline,” strongly colored by the present 
crisis. With ‘‘Mary,” a narrative war poem 
of unusual tenderness, The Yale Review in- 
troduces a new British writer to its readers. 
Katharine Lee Bates contributes an exquisite 


group of lyrics, ‘““Sea Memories,” and Sara 
Teasdale another collection, of moving sim- 


Tp aia a in a Hospital.” ~ 


as 


The Home. 


Where the Dandelions went. 


_ | to smite my poor little tummy. 


: Ps Three little dandelions, each in yellow gown, 
Stood beside the winding road that led to Londontown. 
They heard the merry children, they saw the travellers 
pass, 


et Three little dandelions, each in gown of gold, 

ee hogs. => Taller grew each summer day in the leafy mould, 

Pi Yet they stood on tiptoe and peered through sun and rain, 
To see if it was England that lay beyond, or Spain. 


While the third saw ships a-sailing, but ae never moved | and never shall forget it. 


a foot. “After many, many July-Fourths spent 
< ‘ ‘ ‘ in watching my own rapidly growing boys 
egies Three little dandelions, each in gown of white, and girls safely through their several en- 
a Laid their plans to travel on a dewy night, 


uc And, while cooling breezes fanned the waking day, 
“oP Spread their wings and vanished, oh, so far away! 
But, if they reached that smoky town or the seashore as 


a ¥ 
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‘ 


ays a fortnight or so besides—and was now] July morning. 


es to keep ‘‘cool and quiet until the clock strikes | safely celebrated Independence Days. 


fuss and gunpowder about it, isn’t there, | remember.” 


days I shall never forget.” liked happy fusses.”’ 


hammock and hurled herself upon her|sure no one was getting hurt.” 


ts grandmother, begging, ‘‘O grandma, tell us] ‘‘Oh, our noise just couldn’t possibly hurt 
at about those some Fourths, please do!” any one,’ laughed Dick, much relieved. 
. “There’s the very first one I can remember,” | “Come on, Doll; let’s show ’em our home- 


mused grandma, looking back through the} made cannon-balls.” 


a have been the Gettysburg victory that was|the twinnies rushed off and returned with a 
Bo _ "celebrated at the same time. I remember big box full of paper grocery-bags blown up 
at 2 standing with my much-older cousins, at|into balloons tightly tied up with grocery- 
-—s« the:«~shead ~=of Couwenhoven’s Lane, with | string. 

oe strict injunctions not to stir one foot further, “Well, I- declare!”’ exclaimed mother ;— | ¢ 


ing something to an attentive crowd. What] my string went to. What in the world are 


he read interested me far less than the salute | you going to do with them?” 


~* 


Be di arge, at ii, ‘close range, seemed it ' 
noise, grandma, but not ah 
of | ’em.”” 4 

That’s why ontaeea when. Sele 
next morning from dreams of ee biiek 
war, and battle, to a din unspeakable, 
contentedly turned over on her other side 
rand fell asleep again, murmuring, “It’s only 
our twinnies ushering in my fifth Fourth.” 


“Then there came many other perfectly 
good, just plain Fourths until, late on the 
night of July 3, 1876, I found myself, together 
with many more young folks belonging to 
the family, upon the roof of a tall Union- 
Square office building, a-celebrating Inde- 
And they said to one another, “How sad it is, alas! pendence Day’s Centennial. Besides the 
That we, too, may not travel and view the world beyond; fact that there was twenty times the usual 
We've never even climbed the hill or seen across the| noise and rockets and fifty times the usual 

pond.” crowd, there was not much difference in the 
usual public fireworks, until the United 
Singing Societies began to sing the ‘Star 
Spangled Banner.’ ‘The refrain was swelled 
by that vast throng into a chorus of such 
One said she saw chimneys, and another smoke and soot, volume and such solemnity that I never have 


thusiastic celebrations, came one close and 
sultry Fourth, when, wheeling my first small 
grandchild up and down the block, after a 
> Le rapinenut, hot and noisy night, to let her catch the 
“ae I’m sure I'll never tell you, for I don’t know where they shy, early morning breezes, I waylaid the 
went. newspaper-boy; and in the paper he handed 
“ —Gussie Packard Du Bois, in Los Angeles Times. me I read, beneath red and blue head-lines, 
er. 5 of our victories in the Philippines, of bom- 
Reg bardings, cannonadings, and sinkings. My 
Four Fourths. first grandchild—your cousin Nellie, children 

—is a tall college-girl now, for that’s many 
years ago; but I still seem to hear, see, and 
Pea Grandma had just arrived, from a long | smell the din, the flare, and the powder-murk 
oe way off, to spend Independence Day—and]of that hot pandemoniac, nerve-racking 


“comfily” seated with mother on the cool] ‘‘Then, after a dozen odd years, there 
veranda opposite the hammock in which sat}came a brand-new sort of a Fourth—the 
Dick and Dollie, anchored and under bonds | first of a long line, let us hope, of sanely, 


three.” day of parades, flag-raisings, and kite- 
“This  sitting-still-in-the-heat-of-the-day | flyings; an evening of patriotic songs and 
business gets my goat,” growled Dick, dis-|ice-cream feasts among brilliant and in- 
contentedly. ‘nocuous sparkler-decorated trees and bushes! 
“Ves, and when there’s such a lot still to| A day without scare or startle to infant or 
get ready for to-morrow,” groaned Dollie. | invalid; with never a scorch or an ache or a 
“O grandma, don’t you just love to-morrow?” | pain in it for anybody! ‘These four Fourths, 
“Grandmas and mothers never do love the |so different from one another and so far 
Fourth o’ July,” interrupted Dick; ‘don’t | apart in time, in period, and in sentiment, 
you know that? There’s too much noise and|are the four Fourths I shall never cease to 


grandma?” “T Jove your stories, grandma,” sighed 

“Oh, I don’t mind noise,” laughed | Dollie, snuggling closer. But Dick looked a 
grandma, ‘“‘and I like happy fusses; though, | bit troubled and wanted to know: “ Vow’re 
to be sure, I have had lots of burns and|not a invalid, grandma, are you?” and 
blisters caused by gunpowder to treat in my |across her and mother’s merry laughter he 
day. But, like Dolliekins, I love Inde-| added, “And it takes more’n a little bit of 
pendence Day, and there are some of the| noise to scare you, don’t it? You said you 


“Some of ’em?’? wondered Dick; ‘‘only| ‘‘If the noise didn’t last very long,” ad- 
~ some of ’em?” while Dollie slid out of the | mitted grandma, “and I could feel perfectly 


years, “during the Civil War; and it must] So, just as the big hall-clock struck three, 


jal were hungry when ie, few, he 
sure to come back quick 


not. It was becoming | 
him, and he awaited no is 


ae listening to a man in uniform, who was read- | ‘‘that’s where all Delia’s paper-bags and all 
Se 
4 


ab ss which was fired, directly afterward, from the| ‘‘Those are our Fourth o’ July salute,” 
_ two field-pieces dragged down for the purpose | squealed Dollie, hopping from one foot to 
from “near-by Fort Hamilton; and I still} the other, while Dick explained just how and | i 
seem to feel the sickening thud with which | where to “slap” each bag smartly and make] 
eo aw, ‘ . ; ‘ < 
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The Story of an Adopted Robiet 


During the first week after I adopted him, 


Pete accompanied me to and from the 
laboratory each day; and during that time 
he learned to pick up grains of sand, to flap 
his wings in mimic flight, to come to me at 
call, to drink from a dropper. During the - 
next week he learned to recognize the 
difference between the appearance of the 
food-paddle and that of the dropper.’ When 
he had had enough food he steadfastly refused 
any further attention to the food-paddle, 
but when the dropper was presented he 
would eagerly stretch out his neck to drink. 
He also flew each day during the second week, 
always returning to me after each flight. 


He took especial delight in a dust-bath, 


but much preferred the road-dust to the 
dry earth of the garden. When he wanted 
his bath he would go through some of the 
motions in his cage, and then stand and 
peep till I took him to the road, where he 
would revel for half an hour or more. 


Pete is a tyrant. If we do not attend to 


his wants immediately, his tender little 
peep turns to a shrill staccato note that 
spells insistence in every sound. Yes, he isa 
spoiled child, we know; but you must 
remember that he is the only one in the family, 
and it is true that we have tried to anticipate 
his every need before he even knew it. 

One of his flights gave me palpitation of the 
heart. I took him out in the morning for his 
exercise, and he flew up, up, over the trees, 
over the house, and was gone out of sight. 
Quickly I followed his general direction, but 
could find nothing of him. I went back 
to the house, put on a coat and hat, and 
explored the neighborhood, but he was gone 
beyond reclaim. A full half-hour I bemoaned 
my loss, and was giving up in despair, 
when out of the blue came a flutter of wings, 
and Pete alighted on my shoulder, shrilling 
his peep, peep into my ear. He was hungry 
and did not propose to wait another minute, 
nor did he. We went to the house, and no 
hungry child ever evinced greater satisfaction 
in eating than did this little bird. 


Pete is a very wilful bird, and I am almost 


driven to say that he is intelligent. One 
evening I had taken him to the street for 
his dust-bath, but he was hungry and did 
not indulge himself very long. I had his ‘ 
food with me, and now and then he made 
savage little flights or runs toward it. Re- 
peatedly I put him back in the dirt, scraped — 
my finger. around in it before him—that was 
the stimulus I used to awaken his instinct" 
but he would ruffle his feathers just a itt 


clogs. and satchels of books, what more wel- 
| come sight than the pancake woman waiting 
onthe corner for them! With a bowlful of 
delicious batter, a ladle, and a cake-turner, 
she is ready for the onslaught. 

“Her withered smile and wheedling tones 
draw the hungry crowd as well as the crisp 
smell of a sample pancake baked on the 
griddle. 

“For a small coin worth one-tenth of a 
cent a blissful child may fry and turn his 
own cakes and eat them fresh from the 
griddle as he frys them. Happy is he who 
comes with a stringful of cash in his kimono 
sleeve, and who can fry and eat to his heart’s 
content.’’— Selected. 


; ‘that eeGras, paying me Abou “After 

ime he became as docile as you please. 

ys binge when I have refused him what 

, he wants, he has been offish in some way 

oN Brewers, and never when I have treated him 

as he seemed to think he ought to be treated. 
One noon after I had fed him and watered 

him, and cuddled him a little, he flew as I 

tossed him into the air. Over the trees and 

| east he went, up and away till he was out of 

sight. Then I began his food-call, and in a 

few seconds he was at my feet a trustful, 

docile, and apparently happy bird. 

Ultimately we released Pete permanently 
from his cage, insuring safety for the night 
by bringing him in at dusk. 

: It was a glad day for all of us when Pete 
learned to come to the back door and ask 
for food when he did not find enough in the 

. neighborhood—for the neighborhood is his 

feeding-ground, and the neighbors are his 

+ friends. It was a glad day, too, when he 
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Cleaning House. 


Dolly’s clothes are on the line, 
Dolly’s dishes fairly shine; 

- Dolly’s home is swept all through, 
Chairs and table look like new, 
Dolly’s little mother, May, 

Has been cleaning house to-day. 


| first flew to the shelf where he was always 
’ fed. Many, many applications of the food- 
: paddle are necessary to appease his hunger, 
and then he peeps for his drink. ‘That 
: administered, he cleans his bill on any con- 
venient edge, and then wings his way out 
x into the yard again. 
‘ Pete’s antics touch me wonderfully. Does 
he really know me? Does he frust me? 
; Young people have trusted me, and seemingly 
’ have given me a sight into their heart of 
| hearts, and that is something to be thankful 
4 for. But here is a bird of the field, a wild 
‘ 
4 


Picture books, a goodly row, 

Such a pretty order show; 

Games and blocks, ball put in place; 

Pencils in the drawing case. 

“Tm so tired,” says little May, 

“T’ve been cleaning house to-day.” 
Children’s Companion. 


A Mysterious Perfume. 


It was Lois who first noticed it. She began 
to sniff as soon as she came in from school. 

“What is it smells so good?” she asked. 
“What are you cooking?” 

“Nothing but potatoes,’ her mother an- 
swered. ‘‘I guess it’s the wood in the oven. 
The kindlings seemed damp this morning, 
so I put some in to dry.” 

“T never knew any wood smell like that: 
it’s delicious!”’ 

“Oh, what are we going to have for din- 
ner?”’ cried Eliott, bursting into the kitchen 
with a clatter and a bang. “I should think 
it was sassafras soup by the smell!”’ 

“Sassafras soup! What a boy!’” 

“Well, it would be good! What is it, any- 
how?” 

“Tt isn’t sassafras, for there isn’t a tree on 
the farm,’” laughed Lois. ‘‘I wish there 
were.” 

“‘Who’s eating wintergreen candy?”’ asked 
little Sophie. “Give me some—do!”’ and the 
outer door opened and shut, letting in a whiff 
of fresh air. 

“T declare, I believe I smell something 
now! It must be the wood.’ Mrs. Alford 
sniffed at the oven door. ‘I don’t know 
whether it’s here or not,’’ she concluded; 
“but I must broil the steak—I know that!”’ 

“Dinner smells good!” said the father, 
coming in breezily. ‘‘What is it this time— 
Banbury turnovers or orange shortcake?” 

The others laughed. 

“We've all been fooled,” answered Lois. 
“Tt’s just beefsteak and potatoes and apple 
pie. Somebody has been perfuming the wood, 
I think. It ought to be the 1st of April.” 

After dinner Eliott inspected the oven. 
“T have it!” he exclaimed triumphantly, 
inhaling the odor up and down the length of 
a small stick. ‘It’s this birch!” 

_ The rest crowded around, and the wood 
ean from Speed to hand. 


thing with ages of the fear of abuse and 
treachery in his little breast, bound up in 
what we call instinct. Contentedly he 
cuddles in my cupped palm, and croons a 
little song so faint and sweet that it might 
; J ‘charm the fairies of his native fields. 

Out of the heavens that are all his for the 
taking he returns to perch upon my shoulder, 
. and tell me in my ear that he expects me to 
§ feed him. He follows sometimes like a dog, 
and seems never so contented as when with 
q me. He will be quiet for a long time, if I 

am very near; but if I leave him, he gives 
; every sign of distress, unless I have just 
fed him to repletion. 

How isit? Whyisit? May we have such 
intimate relations with God’s wild things out 
of doors? Do they flee from us as from a 
known danger? Why, if birds may be thus 
tamed, may we not be surrounded with feath- 
ered songsters free to go and come at will, 

and yet looking to us for protection and for a 
part of their food, especially in times of stress? 

I’ve stroked the sitting thrush in her nest, 

_ handled the young when the parents were 
‘not two feet away, and unprocesting.—W. H. 
_ Munson, in Bird-Lore. 
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, ‘Children i in cities are hake iret acquainted with 
SS eee ae but a traveller through Japan 
his « ent, who appears as a 

y € He says: a 
the delights of the children in 
icake woman, who, with her 
its Copper frying-pan, offers 
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aor and girls clatter out: with their wooden 


“Tt smells just like wintergreen candy, 
‘antyavay”2 insisted Sophie, “if you did laugh — a 
at me!” a 

“I remember there was a small black : s a” < 
birch in the corner of thatswamp we’ve been 
cleaning up,’ said Mr. Alford, ‘(and this | 
must be a piece of it.’’ E 

“And Sophie isn’t so far out of he way — 
after all,” put in Eliott; “for Mr. Thrall 
told me once that essence of wintergreen was 
often made from black birch.” mens 

“Well, I’m not going to havea bit of that = 
burned up!” declared Lois. ‘We'll keep it 
to perfume the house. We can put it in that ; 
little oven on top of the parlor stove, and 
make everybody wonder what it is smells so’ 
good. It will be fun! Come on out to the 
wood-shed, Eliott and Sophie, and let’s piek 
out all we can find!’”’—Emma C. Dowd, in 
Morning Star. 


Expensive Baths. 


The owner of a St. Bernard dog in San 


Francisco used two dozen eggs, when they ee 
were as high as sixty cents a dozen, to sham- eg 
poo her dog. The Youth’s Companion tells _ MAX 
of a three-hundred-dollar bath for an ele- ee 
phant. i agora 


Elephants need frequent baths. In Africa ‘si 
and in India, where rivers and ponds abound, : 
they can plunge into the water almost at 
will; but that is not the case with the luck- ar 
less captives that are exhibited by the travel- 
ling circuses in France. It is hard to imagine 
elephants frolicking in the Seine among the 


washhouses, the pinnaces, and the fen boats, : ¢ 
and yet the captive elephant must now and ' >, 


then have a careful scrubbing. As given . 4 
to these circus animals, it is said that the ¢ 
bath requires the services of three men and 
costs about fifteen hundred frances. First the 
body of the huge beast is smeared with a ae 
white soap of the finest quality, of which en 
seventy kilograms are required. The men ~ Ae 
then rub the soap to a lather with dog-grass 
brushes, and bathe the ears with special care. 
After rinsing and drying the elephant thor- — 
oughly, they go over him with sandpaper, or. 
and then rub his entire body with olive oil, Nh+ 
until his skin becomes very soft and flexible. 
They have to use about one hundred and ~ * 
fifty dollars’ worth of oil. 3 
The baths are expensive, but they are not 
required often; moreover, the value of a - 
good animal increases constantly as the 
roughness of his appearance disappears be- 
fore the treatment. - ee 


Children’s Mission. is 
to Children is 


The 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. _ x? 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. e 


Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give " fertee 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, ox in ’ 
homes more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 
Presment, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vick-PrestpEent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Creek, Rev. CESTON BURR R. ELIOT, 


5, eee R. Blinn, 
out ip ¥ De Normandie, 

Nathaniel T "[. Ki der, Pg L. Pick: 
—— aoe ; 


rs. George T Ric ee 
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270 gerry pein ie Boston, Mass. 


Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
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HENRY HERVEY BARBER, D.D. 


For blessings which the years have brought, 
For all the good they gave and leave, 
Beyond our hope, beyond our thought, 
Our happy thanks, our God, receive! 


Glad memories fill our thought to-day 
Of service here received and given 

By those who went, and those who stay— 
Our fellowship in earth and heaven. 


The work achieved, the way before, 
Alike our glad acceptance claim, 

More clear the call, the gladness more, 
To work together in His name, 


Join all our hopes and memories 
To lift our hearts, to speed our ways; 
A higher faith within us rise, 


A larger service fill our days. Amen. 


The Sunday-school and the Home. 
ts ae REV. CHARLES 7. BILLINGS. 


I. 


[This article is the report of a committee and was pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society.] 


The impulse that led to the formation of 
a - this Committee was the conviction of the 
growing importance and significance of re- 
ligious education in the home. It was felt 
that religious education was more than mak- 
ing the child familiar with the Bible, fine and 
essential as familiarity with that literature 
was thought to be. It was more than an 
a acquaintance with a system of ethics, need- 
ful as that also seemed. Religious education 
aims at nothing less than training the child 
to exercise the highest motives; for it is the 
exercise of such motives that enables the child 
pe _or the man to take the higher course when 
the lower is possible, and leads to the devel- 
-. opment of the finer manhood or womanhood. 
aes What trains the child to exert the high mo- 
ener tive? What, but the noble cause, the in- 
I spiring truth, and, above all, religion? 
¢ What a man will not do for himself, 
he will often do for his friend. Real 
eld friendship develops higher qualities in us 
- all. What a man will not do for himself, 
ha he will do for his country. Patriotism has 
wu created rolls of honor in every nation of 
cae which the country is justly proud. And what 
wey a man will not do for himself, he has done in 
- the service of his God. The thought of the 
£ 5 service of God, when it has been high and 
Pg noble, has been the highest inspiration. It 
ens has sent forth prophets and martyrs, men 
ae who were willing and eager to live and die 
for their religion. To make the child famil- 
$ iar with a religion that would send him forth 
at in that service—that was our object. 
Further, it was felt that religious educa- 
tion consisted in teaching the child the mean- 
ing of this service, in teaching him how great 
a thing it was for him to give his powers, and 
all his powers, to that service, and how in 
giving his best powers he was developing his 
own finer manhood; for the great need in 
; - our life to-day is not better systems but bet- 
_. ter men. We need both, but if we have bet- 
_-~——s ter men, we shall have better systems, while 
ys better systems do not always imply better 
men. 


” * Written for the twenty-fifth anniversary of the dedi- 
'_ cation of the Wollaston Unitarian Church, June 11, 1916. 


ris 
Hows then, “all bias ‘ability 


and desire to serve God—be developed? 
strong natures it might be developed amid 
any circumstances; but in many a man and 
in the child it requires favoring conditions, 
and in the case of the child these conditions 
must be found in the home. It is to the 
home that the Committee makes its strong 
appeal. It asks more than that parents see 
that their children attend promptly and reg- 
ularly schools for religious instruction. It 
asks more than that they oversee and encour- 
age the children in their lessons. It asserts 
plainly and emphatically that the great need 
of the child to-day is a spiritual atmosphere 
in the home,—an atmosphere favorable to 
the exercise and development of the highest 
motives in all relations of life, for it is evi- 
dent that this cannot be effectively created 
in an hour or two hours’ weekly instruction 
in the schools for that purpose. The Com- 
mittee therefore asks that the home be the 
centre and leader in this high culture of the 
child nature, seeking the aid of the church 
in the work, but feeling that the church is 
supplementary to the work of the home, not 
the work of the home supplementary to that 
of the church. 

The object of the Committee is to co-op- 
erate with the home with this end in view. 
How is this religious atmosphere to be 
created? ‘‘What can we do,” parents say, 
“to bring out the religious instincts of the 
children?’’ It was this question the Com- 
mittee grappled with, and it seemed to them 
it could be partially answered, if they could 
gather material to put into the hands of the 
parents with suggestions as to methods of its 
use. This would be not only seeking the 
co-operation of the parents, it would be giv- 
ing into their hands power they had never 
used before. It would stimulate their inter- 
est in religious education and would make 
them more eager to establish higher stand- 
ards in the schools. It would make religion 
more real to them and to their children. 

As originally appointed the Committee 
numbered three,—Mrs. William C. Gannett, 
Rev. Henry G. Ives, and the chairman; but 
it was soon found that so small a committee 
could not:cope with the problem, and it was 
enlarged by the addition of Miss Frances M. 
Dadmun, Miss Harriet E. Johnson, Mrs. 
Clifford B. Hastings, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, 
Mrs. Christopher R. Eliot, Rev. William I. 
Lawrance, and Mr. George G. Bradford. 
These names represent some of our very best 
Sunday-school workers, and may well attest 
the serious spirit in which the work was 
undertaken. 

The Committee took for its work the ful- 
filment of three aims:— 

1. To help parents appreciate the child 
more spiritually and morally through sug- 
gestions and elementary instruction in child 
psychology. 

2. To help children appreciate spiritual 
things through stimulating their thoughts 
and acquainting them with the great truths 
of our religion. 

3. To knit into closer union the home and 
the school in a united endeavor to educate 
children and young people in religion. 

The Committee found that some of the 
material for their purpose was already avail- 
able, and some would have to be created. 


There is excellent material of spiritual power | 


which involves ideas that we have outgrown, 


and it is the sincere wish of the Committee! 


In 


hands of parents. literature 

from dogmatic limitations and really 
ual in its power. Suggestions are marred 
every parent if there are thoughts in ther em 
which we have outgrown and which can be — 
used only with reservation. It is true that 
we cannot all agree on questions of theology, 
but it is also true that men and women are > 
eagerly waiting for the best spiritual aids for 
developing character, and we Unitarians 

from our freedom are in the best position to 

create or furnish these. 

One member of our Committee, Mrs. 
Hastings, made a list of twelve books useful 
for parents in acquiring a knowledge of child 
nature, with hints as to the scope and aim of 
these books. I have not time to give you all 
the names of these and her comments, but 
the books are all worthy of study, and I hope 
the year will not pass before this list is in the 
hands of every Unitarian parent in our land. 

Mrs. Hastings mentions, first, ‘‘Study of 

Child Nature,” by Elizabeth Harrison, which 

she describes as a series of talks by an expe- 
rienced kindergartner on the training of the 

little child. The threefold idea of body, — 
mind, and soul is developed. A second book 

is ‘‘The House Beautiful,” by Rev. William 

C. Gannett, D.D. ‘In this tiny volume we 

are brought in touch with the most impor- 

tant feature of the home—the ‘dear together- 

ness.’ It is through such thoughts as these 

that the standard of our home life is raised.”’ 
Another book is ‘‘ Religious Education in the ~ 
Family,” by Henry F. Cope, a book which 
every parent should read. Still another is 
“The Manual of Play,” by William Byron 
Forbush, practical talks to parents on how 
to play with their children-and how to help 
them play by themselves. Again, “‘Play in 
Education,’”’ by Joseph Lee, is a book of great 
educational value written by one who has a 
thorough understanding of his subject; and 
“Apples of Gold,’”’ edited by Mrs. Beatley, is 
a choice collection of inspiring verse and 
character-enriching hymns. Appended to 
this list are suggestions for those who wish 
to pursue the subject further in such books 
as Hodges’s ‘‘The Training of Children in 
Religion,” and Felix Adler’s “The Moral 
Instruction of Children.” 

For material that parents themselves could 
use for the religious education of the children 
Mr. George Bradford, in co-operation with 
thoughtful workers from the First Parish 
in Cambridge, produced an interesting and 
suggestive plan of religious education for the 
earliest years of childhood. ‘‘The present 
generation,”’ he says, ‘‘is seeking to transmit 
to the next generation an attitude, rather 
than a creed, or dogma, or form—an attitude 
of Faith, of Reverence, and of Service. The 
power to maintain such an attitude is a 
spiritual power that can develop normally ; 
only in an environment favorable to spiritual =» 
development, and the parent must take as i= 
much pains to provide that as he doce ee ; 


. 


signed to him to cover. "Beatin eo 
time, create and preserve in the c 
of absolute faite and trust in 1 


ae = ‘3 
4 w anaes Cad aGaichedt ihtertite? * Shiai We. 
tt, ‘be trained according to the rules of tradition, 

and made subject to outer authorities in our 
thinking, or shall we so develop the capaci- 
ties of the inner life that we may command 
the world? In business, labor, politics, shall 
we be subject to the direction of the barons, 
or shall each person gain the privilege, the 
opportunities, for making his abilities count 
for the utmost service for self and others? 
Shall we recognize and reverence each soul 
for what it is and for what it may become, 
or shall we indulge false and foolish caste and 
class distinction? Shall we accept religious 
ideas and ideals as divinely and infallibly 
given and imposed, or shall they spring out 
of the inmost soul of the individual in his 
intimate contacts with the divine? 

If there are any practical questions these 
are practical, and they are all involved in 
our present life. By our attitude and our 
efforts we must make our answer to them. 


r any custom that gives to 
of ee family opportunity to ex- 
; the thought of God simply : and nat- 
a ‘ended by an act of reverence, worship, or 
praise. ‘In the third and fourth years let 
the child say a little bedside prayer. If 
father or mother can kneel with the child and 
say the prayer too, it makes it all the more 
real to the child. It convinces him that 

- prayer is not a weak or childish act, but the 
_ natural act of a strong, wise man or woman 
seeking communion and co-operation with 
that unseen Divine power that makes for 
righteousness.” In the child’s fifth and sixth 
=, years Mr. Bradford urges the learning of 
important Bible passages by heart, as the 
Twenty-third Psalm, the thirteenth chapter 

of I Corinthians, and the Beatitudes, and 
“> the use of W. C. Gannett’s “‘ The Little Child 
a at the Breakfast Table.’”’ He suggests the}. Every soul that truly lives must learn to 
following forms of prayer:— interpret and to use his inheritances. He 
= FOR THE MORNING. must learn to take what the past and present 
] Godniake my life a little staff give, in scriptures, churches, schools, homes, 
3 Whereon my friends may rest, arts, sciences, and literature, and must learn 


he That what of joy and strength I have to use them for the upbuilding of life. They 
4 May serve my neighbors best. must not be allowed to become the letter 
A which commands and kills the soul. They 
r FOR THE EVENING. must not become mere idols or infallible 
God make my life a little light symbols. Behind all the idols and symbols 
Within this world to glow, live the ideals. If we neglect or forget that 
A little light that shineth bright truth the spirit dies out of us. We are to be 
erever I may go. the users of these instead of being used by 
q ani ca neatetss them. : 

Z r ity i _ h irit in man, 

Spirit BLT etter. Personality is supreme. The spirit 


the highest reality, has a potential ability to 
command life and all its works, to order all 
in the interest of spiritual enrichment. This 
spirit is accountable only to God, and this 
spirit is to be the master of life —Frederick M. 
Bennett. 


s The ideal of the Greek civilization was 
- that of the active life. Freedom, the worth 
} of the soul, the worth of truth, the possible 
f democracy, the forward look, and a generally 
optimistic attitude toward life marked the 
ideals of Greek civilization into which Chris- i 
bs tianity was projected. Choir Music. 

; If music is to accomplish its purpose, it 
must be spiritual in character,—quiet, sub- 
dued, and prayerful, or full of joy, praise, and 
thanksgiving. It should not be an adapta- 
tion of secular music. Merely fitting relig- 
ious words to a secular tune will not induce 
a mood of worship, because the associations 
which are sure to cling to the music in the 
secular connection in which it was learned 
will persist, and the religiously emotional 
effect will almost always be lost. 

The value of choir music as a promoter, 
intensifier, and director of religious emotion 
does not lie in the words so much as in the 
appeal of the musical sounds to which the 
words are set. The words and music reach 
the ear simultaneously, but the effect of the 
music upon the emotions is more immediate 
and vivid than that of the words upon the 
intellect. Although it is more satisfactory 
if the words are distinct, it is not important 
that the words should make the prime im- 
pression. It is the effect of the music which 
is most important. That this is so can be 
easily seen when we think of the music of 
Grand Operas, of the wonderful chorales and 
masses of the Catholic Church sung in Latin, 

—which few of the congregation understand, 
|}—to an almost endless repetition of but a 
‘single word or phrase such as ‘‘Agnus Dei” 

or ‘Kyrie Eleison.”” Take also the match- 
ei “ Halleluiah” Chorus from the Messiah 
_land ed of eae . Those who 


This civilization was captured by the legal- 
istic order of Rome. ‘The Roman genius for 
law took possession. The Roman church 
succeeded the Roman state and erected a 
theocracy which has been the most persistent 
and powerful order of the western world. 
In its grasp religion went into a legalism more 
powerful than the Jewish law had been. It 
claimed the divine right to dictate to human 
: ; souls and to subject all to its will. 

: The new learning which wakened Europe 
was a remembering of Greek ideals, and the 
attempt made to realize them resulted in 
the Protestant reformation. That reforma- 

tion did not complete itself. Its story is not 
. yet told. We are still in the midst of a great 

conflict between the Greek ideal and the 

h pecs order, and all our life is involved in it. 
_ We are sadly mistaken if we think it is only 
a controversy between effete metaphysicians 
theologians. It is the struggle of mod- 
life with the ancient order. It affects all 
living and thinking. Our politics, edu- 
social relations, our work and business 
d in this stz . Itis purely 
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listen to caiets music, trying to get the effect 
solely from the content of the words, do not 
listen musically, nor do they get the full 


‘religious benefit of the church music. 
Now I do not mean to imply that the words " 
of choir music are not important, nor that 


they should not be distinctly enunciated and 
understood. I think that no one has less 
patience than I when the words of any music, 
sung in my native tongue, are utterly unin- 
telligible to me. It irritates me so that the 
effect of the music is largely lost forme. Con- 
sequently I always try to sing the words of 
any music as distinctly as I know how. But 
as the words of most church music are taken 
from the Bible, and are those which are 
perfectly familiar to us all, we are more apt 
to get the idea to be conveyed from the open- 
ing sentence, but the emotional response is 
aroused by the music. Therefore it seems to 


}me that, though the selection of anthems and 


solos in which the words coincide with the 
religious beliefs of the congregation is desir- 
able, it is not the most important element 
to be considered; and it would seem a pity 
to discard a beautiful anthem, capable of 
creating a right mood for worship, simply 
because a minute analysis of the words might 
prove them not to coincide in every particular 
with all one’s religious beliefs. 

The last, but by no means the least im- 
portant part of the music of the modern 
church which I shall mention is the hymns. 
True hymns should be artistically musical as 
well as religiously helpful, and in this field of 
the church music the words seem to me to be 
more important than the music. The sing- 
ing of the hymns constitutes the congrega- 
tion’s part in the music of the church service. 
This they actively engage in, while the an- 
thems and other choir music they passively 
listen to. There is consequently a more 
personal and emotional response aroused 
through their vocal expression of the words 
and music of the hymns than there is through 
their listening to the blended musical sounds 
from the choir. ‘The hymn tunes are usually 
simple, familiar,—or easy to catch by ear,— 
and well within the range of even untrained 
voices. If all the members of the congrega- 
tion would spontaneously and heartily ry 
to sing the hymns, the reaction upon them- 
selves, upon each other, and upon the minister 
would be wonderful. 

My own personal attitude toward choir 
music and choir singers, after having sung in 
church quartets since I was sixteen years old, 
and in every denomination except the 
Catholic, Christian Science, and Jewish, is 
that the choir is simply one of the influences 
which are exerted to create, intensify, and 
control a mood of worship. Along with the 
churchly architecture of the building, the 
sculptured figures or ornaments, the quiet 
harmony of woodwork, coloring, and design, 
the lovely stained-glass windows, the pas- 
sages read from the Scriptures, the prayers, 
hymns, and—strongest of all—the sermon,— 
among all these influences, music adds her 
share toward a unified service. The choir 
music should not be separated in effect from 
the rest of the service, but should blend in 
with it. The choir singing should not be 
atranged primarily to show off the vocal 
accomplishments of any of the members, 
although the best available singers should be 
secured that the effect may be inspiring and 
not irritating. The attitude of the congrega- 
tion toward the music of the choir should 
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| Wok be that of a concert or oratorio. 


service, heir attitude should be that of wor- 
ship, and the attitude of the choir should be 
that of leading in worship through the power 
and the appeal of the art of music.—From a 
_ paper read by Mrs. George E. Payne before the 
* Eliot Alliance, Church of the Messiah, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Rey. James Sallaway. 


This venerable man passed into the spirit 
land on the 16th of June, after an illness of 
less than forty-eight hours. He was born in 
Queen Anne’s County, Maryland, May 21, 
1828, graduated at Antioch College in 1858, 
and in the following year entered the Harvard 
Divinity School, where he graduated in 
1862. After pastorates in Billerica and 
Clinton, he was for sixteen years minister 
of the Washington Village Chapel, South 
Boston, and subsequently, for shorter periods, 
of churches in Mendon, Mass., Bath, N.H., 
and Brooklyn, Conn. The last thirty 
years of his life have been spent in Bedford, 
Mass., where he had devoted much time to 
the study of Dante and the translation of 
his ‘Divina Commedia.”” He was fond of 
travel; twice he visited Europe and once 

‘the Holy Land. He was an ardent lover 
of natural scenery and spent many a summer 
vacation among the mountains and lakes of 
Northern New Hampshire. After taking 
into account all limitations and obstacles, it 
must be said that he was an able sermonizer, 
a faithful pastor, an untiring student, and a 
warm friend. G. F. P. 


Sarah Holland Adams, 
1823-1916. 


On June 19, in response to the Heavenly 
roll-call, the spirit of Sarah Holland Adams 
“returned unto God who gave it.’ Her 
sojourn on earth was a long one, as we of 
earth count time; ninety-two years she was 
here,—a blessing to all who knew her. 

Miss Adams possessed a most rare and 
gracious personality, a wonderfully har- 
monious development of mind and character: 
her faith, her heart, and her intellect were 

“equally rounded and perfect. Her faith 
enabled her to bear her physical infirmity 
of lameness with a fortitude that amounted 
to an uplifting of spirit—she attained unto 
the high plane granted to ‘‘him that over- 
cometh.” Her heart was filled with affec- 
tion for all those who came within the radius 
of her far-reaching sympathies. She was 
quick to discover any—even latent—good 
there might be in others. ‘‘ Whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things” are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; 
if there be any virtue, if there be any praise,” 
—these things she recognized and thought of. 
Her intellect was of a high order; her 
literary studies and pursuits were to her a 
source of constant pleasure; and she gave 
freely from the treasury of her thoughts, so 
that to be in her society was always an 

- education, as well as a delight. In conversa- 
tion she was brilliant and charming, and with 

it all she was ever courteous, ever kind. 
Her tender regard for the feelings of others 
was an instinctive quality of her nature. 

Such was the berbansiity, of our beloved Miss. 


People " 
: ‘should not go to church to be musically en- 
_ tertained; but that there may be a unified 


ee was a ical privilege pate to meet h 
it was an inestimable privilege to be counted | 
among her friends. And as she gave of 
herself, of her heart and of her mind, in full 
measure, so to her were given affection and 
admiration in abundant reflex. She naturally 
formed many literary friendships, for she 
met many distinguished people, both at 
home and abroad. Almost twenty years of 
her middle life she lived in Europe, and 
‘during that time she made some excellent 
translations. 

The place Miss Adams occupied in the 
hearts of her friends was one which no one 
else could fill, With the exception of her 
experiences in Europe, Boston, the city of 
her birth, had ever been the centre of her 
social interests, and when she returned, 
after her long absence, she was welcomed by 
her friends into the vacant place that waited 
for her coming; and she took up again her 
former ways of life and of personal inter- 
course, as if no break had ever occurred. 
As the years moved on, her endearing 
qualities of heart and mind still retained 
their charm and influence. 

But now—our friend is gone, beyond re- 
turning—and the place no one else could 
fill will henceforth ever be kept sacred to 
her memory. She will be deeply missed; 
but with our grieving is mingled a sense of 
gratitude that she was permitted, for a time, 
to live and move among us, and to leave to 
us, as a lasting legacy, the inspiration of her 
high example of faith and hope and love. 

g. E. H. 


Mitton, Mass. 


Chautauqua Institution and Public. 
Opinion. 


The summer assembly of Chautauqua 
Institution, with the extensive summer 
schools attached, is to be held from June 
28 throughout July and up to the last days 
of August. In this very beautiful spot on 
Chautauqua Lake, in the western part of 
the State of New York, there will be gath- 
ered throughout these two months a large 
number of the foremost lecturers and 
speakers of the country, some of the great 
teachers in arts, sciences, music, and re- 
ligion, and a few of the really noted preachers 
of our land. Under the most pleasing and 
comfortable auspices, in outdoor auditoriums, 
amid well-equipped educational facilities, 
these leaders will be heard. 

From all sections of America and from 
across the seas many thousands of men and 
women will improve the exceptional oppor- 
tunities which are given by this famous 
institution. More than eight hundred stu- 
dents will register in the summer schools, and 
many thousands of people will listen to the 
lectures, concerts, and other entertainments. 
Something will be provided for all members 
of the family, from the kindergarten age to 
the grandmother and grandfather. Moral 
movements which are concerning the people 
of America will be presented by specialists, 
and lecturers representing all shades and 
phases of public opinion will present their 
messages. 

The function of Unitarian Headquarters | i 
in Chautauqua is to be of service to all 
Unitarians and Liberals who may come to 
this important centre. The house is open 
all the time; it is in the centre of the grounds 
opposite the Hall of Philosophy. Arti 


for strangers d ing “their stan 


‘will be held at the house on 


will be. cheerfully undertaken. 


evenings at seven o’clock, and on Santee : 
mornings at ten o’clock. The free circulat- 
ing library will be maintained,and friends. 


will be welcome at all hours. 


It is especially desirable that Unitarian 
ministers as they are passing from West to 
East or from East to West may stop off for 
a breathing spell and a day of inspiration 
in Chautauqua, which can be reached easily 
from Jamestown on the Erie Railroad, from 
Westfield on the Nickel Plate, and from 
Buffalo. Send to Chautauqua Institution, 
Chautauqua, N.Y., for general programme 
and summer school catalogue. All personal 
communications should be addressed to 
William Channing Brown, Box 174, Chau- 
tauqua, N.Y. 


Reducing One Another’s Burdens. 


Two MinistEers,—TEN Days. 


Early in July the ministers of Fresno and 
Stockton, Cal., exchanged pulpits for ten 
days, and each canvassed for additional 
subscribers for the other’s church, with the re- 
sult that in Fresno the number of new sub- 
scribers increased 80 per cent. and in Stock- 
ton 106 per cent.; in Fresno the amount of 
subscriptions increased 50 per cent. and in 
Stockton 102 per cent.; in Fresno the 
amount of annual increase was $420, in 
Stockton $258, besides pledges for a $1,200 
church lot of $586. The total dashunlagres. = 
amount to $1,264. 

“Go ye, and do likewise.” 

CHARLES A. MURDOCK. 


Che Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Notes from ¢ the Field. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—‘Our branch of the 
Young People’s Religious Union has held its 
regular religious meetings every other Sun- 
day at half-past six o’clock. The subjects 
have been the Parables and the Beatitudes. 
A play, with a short musical. programme and 
a dance, was much enjoyed in May. Two 
more Sunday meetings and an evening picnic 
are planned before the summer vacation.” 

Pittsfield, Mass.—The Francis David Fellow- 
ship of Pittsfield is one of the more recently 
organized of our young people’s societies, and 
is contemplating joining the central body early 
in the fall; a number of other young people’s 
oreanizations also wish to affiliate. 

Plymouth, Mass.—The Pilgrim Club of 
Plymouth has met every Sunday during the 
past year and has held some splendid meet- 
ings, both as regards interest and attendance. _ 
There are twenty-five members of his 
school age, Miss Kathryn Graves being the 
secretary. : 

Rowe, Mass.—The Young People’s of 
Rowe has just joined; and we are ‘ 


what remote from other groups 0 
young people. 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—' The ‘Unity 
organized on Oct 25) I 
two | active m ner 
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sented have been “Peace,” “Settled and 
Unsettled Problems of the Family,” ‘God 
as a Factor in Experience,’’ ‘‘ Public Opinion 
and the Great Personality,” ‘The Larger 
Aspects of the Race Problem,” and ‘‘ Worship 
in a Free Church.” In April, Mrs. Schuyler 
Lynn was elected president, and Mrs. Ed- 
ward D. Coxe secretary and treasurer. 


nesday of « ancl Gannett: 
ecent sal Cape Dunning of the 
nnati Police Department gave a stere- 
opticon lecture on ‘The Detection of Crimi- 
nals by the Bertillon System.’ The talk, 
given in the Sunday-school room, was pre- 
ceded by a supper, attended by about thirty 
members. Capt. Dunning was procured by 
Mr. William A. Harris, a leader in Social 
Service work and connected with the Social 
Service Department of the Cincinnati Gen- 
eral Hospital. Mr. Harris is a member of 
the Club and a vice-president of the central 
Young People’s Religious Union; he con- 
ducts the Sunday morning class in Social 
Service which is attended by those of the age 
between Sunday-school and church. The 
dramatic committee is preparing an outdoor 
play, to be given in the pergola of one of the 
church people the latter part of June.” 
Dallas, Tex.—‘‘We have had our meetings 
regularly. We had a ‘Thrift’ meeting re- 
cently, which was very good. Every one had 
a few words to say. I always enjoy the 
meetings where every one helps out better 
than the others. The only trouble with our 
Union is that we have so few young people. 
At our last meeting Judge Etheridge gave 
what he termed a layman’s sermon on “ Re- 
generation.’ ‘The judge is a very fine speaker, 
; and we had a great treat.” 


North MippieseExX CoNFERENCE.—The 
one-hundredth session convened at Littleton 
(where the Conference organized in 1866), 
with the First Congregational Society, Rev. 
Oliver J. Fairfield, minister, on Thursday, 
June 15. Rev. Louis H. Buckshorn of 
Westford offered prayer in opening, and then 
the president, Mr. Thomas H. Elliott of 
Lowell, welcomed the delegates. Routine 
business disposed of, the ‘‘Conference His- 
tory,’’ prepared by Mr. Joseph A. Harwood 
of Littleton, who was unavoidably absent, 
was read by Rev. Oliver J. Fairfield and 
supplemented by the secretary, Rev. George 
C. Wright of Lowell. Rev. Dudley R. Child 
of Pepperell reported for the committee on 
local federation of churches. Rev. Franklin 
C, Southworth, D.D., president of the Mead- 
ville Theological School, was then introduced 
as the principal speaker of the morning, to 
speak on “‘The Changing Function of the 
Modern Church.”’ The subject was further 
discussed by Rev. William C. Brown of 
Boston, Rev. L. H. Buckshorn, Rev. D. R. 
Child, Rev. E. S. Treworgy of Ashby, and 
Rev. S. B. Nobbs of Boston. ‘The noon 
devotional meeting was conducted by Rev. 
Frank B. Crandall of Ayer. Rev. Mr. 
Fairfield, in behalf of the ladies of the First 
Congregational Society, invited the delegates 
to dinner in the vestry, Rev. J. S. Moulton of 
Stow saying grace. After dinner there was 
an informal reception to the ministers who 
have been settled in the Conference since 
the last session: Rev. Alfred R. Hussey, 
Lowell; Rev. Frank B. Crandall, Ayer; Rev. 
Everett S. Treworgy, Ashby; Rev. L. H. 
Buckshorn, Westford. There was spirited 
congregational singing, and Miss Ethel V. 
Lillibridge, the Conference parish visitor, 
reported effective work done in eight of the 
churches of the Conference. The roll-call 
of the churches showed an attendance of 10 
ministerial and 305 lay delegates. Four 
persons were present who attended the first 
session of the Conference,—Mr. Emerson, 
Mrs. J. A. Harwood, Mrs. Vorse, and Miss 
White. Rev. Alfred R. Hussey of Lowell 
gave the afternoon address, ‘“‘A New Revival 
of Religion,’’ which was further discussed by 
Rev. Manley B. Townsend of Nashua, Rev. 
lL. H. Buckshorn, Rev. O. J. Fairfield, Rev. 
G. C. Wright, and Mr. Lewis E. MacBrayne 
of Lowell. Votes of thanks were passed to 
the First Congregational Society of Littleton 
for its generous hospitality and to the speak- 
ers of the day. The session was adjourned 
with the benediction by Rev. O. J. Fairfield. 


Churches. 


Castine, Mg.—First Congregational So- 
ciety, Rev. M. E. Muder: The present pastor 
‘was called to the church late in January. 
Since his coming, so it is claimed by old 
residents, the congregations have been larger 
|than for very many years and continue to 
keep up well. The Eastern State Normal 
Inity | School is located here, and this church has 


Religious Intelligence. 
Announcements. 


Rev. Addison Moore, D.D., will preach at 
the Church of the Messiah, 34th Street and 
Park Avenue, New York, on Sunday, July 2, 
. at eleven o’clock. 


At the union service, Arlington Street 
Church, July 2, at eleven o’clock, Rev. 
Franklin C. Southworth, D.D., president of 
the Meadville Theological School, will preach. 


At the First Unitarian Church, Manchester- 
by-the-Sea, Mass., Rev. Roger Forbes of the 
First Parish, Dorchester, will preach Sunday, 
July 2. Communion after service. All are 
cordially invited. 


' George Wallace Penniman is hereby com- 
mended to the ministers and churches of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for a probationary 
period of six months, ending Dec. 11, 1916. 
Charles T. Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Robert 
F. Leavens, Committee for New England. 


- King’s Chapel will be open through the 
summer every weekday morning from 9 to 
12, and visitors are welcome. Services will 
be held every Sunday morning at 10.30 
o'clock. On July 2, July 9, July 16, and 
; er 10, Dr. Howard N. Brown will 

“oer Rew. Sydney B. Snow on July 23 and 


abe a ‘September 17, and September 
, nce peek, aon on puget 3, 


|last at Hinsdale, Ill. The subjects pre-' 


A Good Friday Communion service was held 


| 874 Beacon Street, Boston. 


r 
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been drawing hither the winter a larger 
percentage of students than any other church 
of the community. A fine spirit prevails 
among the churches of the town, and various 
community services were held during the sea- _ mt 
son, in which all the ministers and churches nA 
joined. The Unitarian minister occupied the ; 
pulpit of the Methodist Episcopal church at 
a regular Sunday evening service. A com- 
munity Palm Sunday organ recital was held 

in the Congregational church, for which the 

Unitarian minister made the arrangements. 


in this church, the service being in the 
symbolical form in which the bread is broken 
and the wine poured, but neither distributed. 
No communion service had been held here 
for eighteen years. This form of the service 
gave very general satisfaction. ‘The year’s 
work of the Sunday-school was brought to 
a close June 11 by a children’s service in the 
church. As Castine is a favorite summering 
place for many people of wealth and culture, | 
the church remains open all summer. ‘The 
pastor hopes to arrange for a number of 
community forum meetings during the sum- 
mer, aS many specialists, men and women of 
wide experience, are available. Arrange- 
ments are already being made for such meet- 
ings with Miss Preston of New York City and 
Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead of Boston. All 
together the affairs of the parish are in a most . 
satisfactory condition. 


ConcorpD, N.H.—Second Congregational 
(Unitarian) Society, Rev. Charles A. Wing: 
Sunday, June 11, was observed as Church 
School Commencement with very impressive 
services. he sermon by Mr. Wing, from 
the text, “I saw an angel standing in the 
sun,’ while intended especially for the grad-— 
uating class, was an inspiration to every one 
who heard it. Following the sermon all 
members of the class were formally admitted 
and welcomed to the fellowship of the church. . erie, 
At the close of the church service the school, é whe. 
with its many friends, assembled in the a 
parish house. There was a fine exhibit of ‘ ey 
handwork, an interesting exercise by each a 
class, and diplomas were conferred on the : 
graduates by the chairman of the advisory Pe 
board. ‘The loyalty service and singing of ‘ 
the school hymn closed the meeting. The ¥ 
offerings of both church and school were for a, 
the Department of Religious Education of 


the American Unitarian Association. i 
DENVER, Coy.—Unity Church, Rev. David * 
Utter: On Sunday, June 18, a vesper service cs 
was held at five o’clock on Lookout Mountain. ae 
Some fifty people motored out, a distance of ~ 
twenty miles and up the mountain, and all ait 
were delighted with the unique service. “ 

The hymns, the responsive service, and the i 
address by Mr. Utter were all in harmony 1 
with the place and time. : % 
Miron, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. r 
Roderick Stebbins: An interesting service ; ; = 
was held in the church on Sunday afternoon, as ic 
— nS 


OR RENT.—Peterborough, N.H., on Jaffrey boun- at 
dary, high and sightly locé ation, modernized old house, } 
living-room, library, dining-room, breakfast-room, seven 
chambers, forced water, flower and vegetable gardens, 
fishing brook. Terms moderate, Address S. R. Maxwell, 


LA4z= OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE as pre and yap director. N. E, 
Conservatory training. Available for goon at, at ore: 

Suburban town near m preferre 

Alma W. Allen, 16 Wood Street, Arlington, am ; 
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Taine 18. The ministers af the churches in|also in’ Pitendanice. On Sunday, June ‘11, |no 


Milton invited the graduating classes of the 
High School and the Academy to join in this, 
service and called the day Graduation Sun- 


_day. For several years the churches have 


united at different times for a service to- 
gether, and have emphasized in this way 
their common purpose and their common 
spirit. Differences which divide them have 
been forgotten in the larger interests which 
unite them. The service on Graduation 
Sunday was a continuation of this spirit of 
union. This service afforded the young, 
people of Milton a time and place when they 
might worship together and at an important 
period in their lives pledge themselves to those 
spiritual ideals for which religion stands. 
Prof. John Winthrop Platner of Cambridge 
gave the address, and the different ministers 
of the town took part in the service. A large 
congregation was present. 


NorWELL, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Edward L. Houghton: An exceedingly rare, 
if not entirely unprecedented, occasion was 
that celebrated in the old parish church of 
Norwell, Friday, June 16, on the completion 
of sixty years’ service by the superintendent 
of the Sunday-school, Mr. Henry A. Turner. 
Invitations had been sent to former members 
of the Sunday-school, former pastors, and 
neighboring ministers. A goodly number of 
these, together with present members of the 
school, townspeople, and other friends, 
gathered in the church in the afternoon. A 
dainty luncheon had previously been served 
to out-of-town guests, giving opportunity 
to meet Mr. and Mrs. Turner socially. 
The music of the afternoon was furnished by 
the choir of the church—an anthem and two 
solos—and by members of the Sunday- 
school. Mr. Lawrance spoke interestingly 
and impressively of several aspects of the 
significance of such an observance. Several 
letters were read, from officers of the Ameri- 
ican Unitarian Association, former pastors, 
and members of the school, testifying of 
esteem and love for the veteran superin- 
tendent, and of influences for firm and high 
ideals of life exerted by him upon the boys 
and girls of former years, still remembered 
and powerful in the men and women of to- 
day. Of the “old boys” present, two— 
Mr. David W. Tinsley of Fitchburg and Mr. 
William G: Vinal of Providence—spoke 
briefly and feelingly to the same effect. 
Three neighboring pastors—Rev. George B. 
Spurr of Hingham, Rev. Arthur H. Sargent 
of Rockland, and Rev. Fred A. Line of South 
Weymouth—brought fraternal greetings and 
appreciation. Then followed a reminiscent 
address by Mr. Turner himself, in his own 
inimitable, unreportable manner. Even more 
impressive than his words was the tall figure 
of the speaker himself, less firm in body than 
formerly, but alert as ever in mind, at eighty- 
nine years of age, and still able to make him- 
self clearly heard throughout the church. 
After the benediction, at Mr. Turner’s own 
request, the whole assemblage pressed for- 
ward to take him by the hand. 


REVERE, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Mary L. Leggett: On Sunday, May 28, 
the veteran soldiers of the William B. Eaton 
Post of Revere, the Sons and Daughters of 
the Veterans, and the Women’s Relief Corps 
attended the Memorial Service. A patrol 


of Boy Scouts, with their Scout Master, were 


one 

the Veteran Firemen’s Association and the | thoughts diets ee the bulle 
active firemen shared the Memorial exercises | the front of the church are read by ¢ — Sage 
for their Association at the Unitarian church; | numbers of people passing the church, | ho : 
Mayor Curtis and his council accompanied | have formed the habit of turning toa; ue. 9 
the firemen. The minister’s text was, | Wayside Preacher’ for uplift and inspiration. 
‘After the fire a still, small voice.” The} All of the departments of the church arein — 
subjects presented during the last month| flourishing condition, and the parish house, 
were ‘“‘Moral Heroism,” ‘Seeing Broadly,” | recently built, is of inestimable value in 
“Things That Make for Peace,” and ‘‘As| carrying on the many activities.” ; 

a Refiner’s Fire.’”’ On Children’s Day five] - : 
young people and three children are to be 
christened, and the members of the Sunday- 
school will be present at the service. 


Personals. 


Rev. Otto Lyding has accepted the call 
from the Third Religious Society (Unitarian), 


Rocktanp, Mass.—The Unitarian So-| Dorchester. 


ciety, Rev. Arthur Hayes Sargent: This 
society will hold Sunday evening services 
during July and August. The minister will 
preach all but four Sundays, when the pulpit 
will be supplied as follows: July 9, Rey. 
Ernest LI. Staples of East Bridgewater; 
July 16, Rev. Henry H. Schumacher of Hing- 
ham; July 23, Rev. William W. Locke of 
Scituate and Boston; July 30, Rev. F. A. 
Line of South Weymouth (Universalist). 


Mr. Dilworth R. Lupton, of the senior 
class of the Meadville Theological School, has 
accepted the call to the Church of the 
Messiah, Louisville, Ky., and is to preach his 
first sermon September 17. 


Dr. Charles H. Vilas, the donor of the 
parish house and parsonage of the First 
Unitarian Church of Madison, Wis., has been 
appointed by Gov. Philipp to the board of 
regents of the University of Wisconsin. He 
is the last member of the Vilas family, one 
of the most influential in the history of this 
State. His brother William was an officer 
in the Civil War, Secretary of the Interior, 
and Postmaster-General. His father, Judge 
Vilas, came here from Vermont in the early 
days and took his place among the leaders 
and builders of the young Commonwealth. 
Dr. Vilas himself practised medicine for some 
years in Chicago, was president of the 
Hannemann Medical College, and head of 
its hospital. Some years ago he withdrew 
from active work and enjoyed a period of 
extensive travel to all parts of the world. 
He has been the representative of various 
American medical and scientific societies 
at international congresses held in the 
capitals of Europe. In his travels Dr. Vilas 
has given much consideration to religious 
ideas and customs; and his accounts of these 
and other features of his travels have been 
greatly enjoyed by the people of the Madison 
church and various University clubs. Eight 
years ago, at the death of Col. William Vilas, 
he came to Madison, which is now his perma- 
nent residence. His benefactions are by no 
means confined to the Unitarian church; he 
has given liberally to the City Hospital, the 
Zoo, the Boys’ Industrial Farm, etc. He was 
never married, but the children of his brothers 
are to him almost as his own. Dr. Vilas not 
only gives liberally, but he is a regular at- 
tendant at all church services and functions; 
and no one enjoys more than he to see the _ 
parish house put to good use, the church 
active, and the Unitarian cause well admin- 
istered and promising. His appointment to 
the regents board is highly pleased, to all 
Liberals in the State. reat 


Rev. E. H. Reeman, late of Hull, England, Ba 
has resigned at Lancaster, Pa., to ‘become a 
minister of the newly organized church mt ae 
Trenton, N.J., where he will begin. wor mae, 
‘September. — 
Mr. Reeman came a nites over ¥hies 


rad 


WEST BRIDGEWATER, Mass.—First Con- 
gregational Society: <A largely attended 
meeting of the Unitarian parish has been held, 
at which a number of important matters were 
disposed of. By unanimous vote Rev. 
Edward B. Maglathlin, who closes a pastorate 
of over twenty-two years the last of this 
month, was elected as pastor emeritus, in 
honor of the service he has given as pastor. 
A number of new members were admitted to 
the parish. 


Wo.Laston, Mass.—Wollaston Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Carl G. Horst: The twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the dedication of the 
Wollaston Unitarian church was observed 
Sunday morning, June 11. In the congrega- 
tion, that taxed the seating capacity of the 
church, were a number of out-of-town friends. 
The musical part of the service included 
anthems and hymns sung at the dedication 
in 1891, and a hymn written for the anni- 
versary by Rev. Henry Hervey Barber, 
D.D., professor emeritus in the Meadville 
Theological School. Mrs. Chandler W. 
Smith, who was the organist twenty-five 
years ago, presided at the organ. Con- 
gratulatory letters were read from Rev. 
Daniel Munro Wilson, who, while pastor of 
the First Parish in Quincy, organized the 
Wollaston church, and Rev. William Simpson 
Key of Watha, N.C., the first minister of 
this church. Addresses were made by Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, chaplain of the Massa- 
chusetts Senate, and Rev. Louis Craig 
Cornish, secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. The services concluded 
with an impressive declaration of conse- 
cration, recited in unison by the congregation. 
In the afternoon an inspiring vesper service 
was conducted by Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, 
who brought with him the two vested choirs 
and the organist of the Second Church in 
Boston. Says the Quincy Patriot: ‘The 
Wollaston Unitarian Society is one of the 
most active and best equipped in Quincy 
and is progressive in spirit, making use of the 
most advanced educational methods, includ- 
ing motion pictures. It was the first church 
in the city to organize a men’s club, and its 
annual candle-light Christmas service has 
attracted the attention of the whole de-I ’ 
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a "genuine affection for the church and 
: members. ‘The call to Trenton, how- 
ever, was presented to him in the light of a 
duty: and he felt that he could not refuse it in 
_ the special circumstances which existed. The 
“new movement at Trenton is the outcome of 
a special series of Unitarian services which 
were begun during the Billy Sunday revival 
in January. Mr. Reeman was a speaker at 
the first meeting and on two or three subse- 
“quent occasions. Services have been held 
every Sunday evening since early in January 
in the Big High Schoo! Auditorium of Tren- 
ton, and so much interest has been shown 
that, two months ago, a vigorous church was 
organized, in the membership of which are 
included a number of men and women promi- 
nent in the affairs of Trenton. All together 
the Trenton movement has developed a 
surprising strength, and attracted men of 
standing and influence unusual for a young 
society. Mr. Reeman is the unanimous 
choice of the new church, and will take up 
his new work with prospects of great success. 
The Lancaster church acceded to Mr. Ree- 
man’s request, though with reluctance and 
regret. With one exception, Mr. Reeman’s 
ministry is the longest that the Church of 
Our Father has thus far enjoyed, and in 
many ways it has been the most successful. 
A considerable number of new members have 
been added to the church fellowship, and 
Mr. Reeman’s influence in the city has been 
considerable. Mr. Reeman’s vigorous and 
original preaching has attracted attention, 
and done much to break down prejudices. 
Mr. Reeman leaves every department of 
the church in healthy vigor and prosperity 


The Church of the Messiah, New York 
City, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, minister, 
has just called Rev. Harvey Dee Brown of 
Milwaukee, Wis., to be Mr. Holmes’s asso- 
ciate in its ministry. Mr. Brown has 
accepted the call, and will enter upon his 
duties in September. Mr. Brown, who was 
received into the Unitarian fellowship last 
fall, was born in Central New York in 1869, 
the son of a Baptist minister. He graduated 
from the University of Rochester in 1892 
and the Rochester Theological Seminary in 
1895, and began his professional work as 
minister of the First Baptist Church in Clay 
Centre, Kan., where he remained nearly ten 
years. Later pastorates, of shorter duration, 
were held in West Allis and Kenosha, Wis. 
During his residence in Kansas he did post- 
graduate work in sociology in  LIllinois 


\ 


_ Wesleyan University from 1901 to 1904, and 
_ received from this institution the degree of 


Ph.D. In 1907, because of radical changes 
both in his theological and social views, Mr. 


_ Brown left the ministry, and for the next two 


years was prominently identified, as a 
cturer and organizer, with the Socialist 
y and the Christian Socialist Fellowship 


_ field senetiinde of the Wisconsin 


‘From 1912 to 1914 he 
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It was aieenp from this last 


f Souittone in wich he has done most successful 


and-important work, that he was last month 
called to the Church of the Messiah. Mr. 
Brown is a scholar, an able lecturer and 
prezcher, an organizer of tried ability, a 
man of attractive personality. In his 
theological, political, and social opinions he 
is an out-and-out radical. His courage in 
maintaining these opinions has never failed. 
His wide experience in both the church and 
the social field makes him an ideal colleague 
for Mr. Holmes in the administration of the 
rapidly growing Messiah parish, and in the 
conduct of the manifold activities of the 
society in the great metropolitan community. 
For two years past the work has been hamp- 
ered by the sheer inability of a single minister 
to give it adequate attention and direction. 
Now, with a second minister in charge, new 
power and rapid development should be 
manifest. It is to be noted that the Church 
of the Messiah has been wise enough to call 
Mr. Brown, not as an assistant, but as an 
associate. He will share with Mr. Holmes 
full measure of responsibility and leadership. 


Bird-house Building. 


In Omaha was held a most beautiful bird- 
house exhibit. The bird-houses were built 
by the boys and girls of the Omaha grade 
schools in the manual training department. 
The material for these houses was supplied 
by City Commissioner J. B. Hummel, super- 
intendent of parks and public property. 

Over four hundred bird-houses were on ex- 
hibit and made a wonderful display of art, 
genius, and excellent workmanship. All of 
these houses are set up in Omaha’s beautiful 
parks, where the bird life will be protected 
from harm by the squirrels and be encouraged 
to come to these bird sanctuaries. 

The spirit of this Western metropolis was 
diverted from its great commercial growth, 
for the time, to the welfare of its feathered 
guests. There are to be found in Omaha 
alone one hundred and fifty varieties, and in 
the State of Nebraska, which has the reputa- 
tion of having the greatest variety of birds 
of any State in the Union, are to be found 
in all seasons over four hundred varieties. 

The Council Chamber, with its high ceiling 
and beautiful, decorated walls, made a 
wonderful setting for such an exhibit. Five 
twenty-foot trees were brought in and served 
as an object-lesson on the correct method 
of hanging the houses. 

Real live birds were also placed in these 
trees, lending an actual atmosphere by their 
cheery song notes. Various varieties of 
stuffed birds were placed in front of a number 
of houses to show how the bird really enters 
his home, and gave an excellent realism to 
the display. Hidden in one corner was a 
victrola, where the Kellogg and Gorst records 
were constantly filling the room with bird 
calls, This caused a mystery to adults as 
well as children, who could not at first detect 
just where the birds could be singing so 
- | lustily. : 

One of the interesting events developed 
when the sister of Charles C. Gorst, the 
Harvard bird man, recognized immediately 
her brother’s Edison record of the bird songs. 
Mr. Gorst was formerly an Omaha boy and 
was b born Secon a Neb. He first learned 


birds while milking the cows on their farm 
at Neligh. 

No prizes were offered. This Sxhibit 
proved without a doubt that prizes were not 
needed; for, at most, prizes would only be 
an artificial bait. . The real motive for build- 
ing them was loyalty to the school exhibit, 
interest in bird life, and personal satisfaction 
in actually constructing a thing of beauty, as 
each one really was. 

Many thousands attended this exhibit, 
and the count showed an equal interest on 
the part of adults. It was a source of educa- 
tion to every one, and one never grew tired 
of discovering a new-shaped house after see- 
ing the exhibit perhaps a dozen times. Some 
came to take notes on how to build them. 
Other professional men, school board mem- 
bers, city commissioners, and business men 
wanted to buy one or two each. ‘The entire 
four hundred houses could have been sold on 
the first day. One representative of a local 
cemetery company secured the promise of 
fifty houses, to be built by the Fort School 
boys, which are to be placed in the cemetery, 
where the first bird sanctuary of its kind in 
the West has been established. 

This exhibit brought out very clearly the 
inventive instinct in boys and girls, for no 
two bird-houses were alike. One had hol- 
lowed out a cocoanut for a wren house. 
Another had a wooden sirup pail inverted 
with the roof on the bottom of the pail and 
the bail acting as a swinging perch. 

One little girl sewed two fig baskets to- 
gether and put a roof on them. A little 
nine-year-old boy put rockers on his house, 
so that the wind would rock the little baby 
birds to sleep. There were unlimited styles 
and shapes, but the rustic type predominated, 
—log cabins, tepees, ordinary logs hollowed 
out, and one birch-barked cabin. Natural 
wood martin houses, tenement-like, for at 
least twelve families, was another style. 
One little colored boy had started a bird- 
house at his school when he had to undergo 
an operation on his leg. He was unable to 
go to school, being confined to his bed. The 
spirit was there, and he wanted to exhibit 
his bird-house with the rest of his school- 
mates. So with the aid of a set of tools, 
borrowed from school, and the assistance of 
his father, who was a plasterer by trade, this 
little fellow made his house on his bed and 
finished in time to have it exhibited with 
the rest. His father came to the exhibit to 
see it and to report to his son. The boys of 
that school never tired of telling the story 
of this little stucco-house, which had a prom- 
inent place on a front table. 

This exhibit has been of great value to 
the city in several ways. It has connected 
the school life with the lessons to be taught 
in the study of birds, their habits and needs. 
There will be less shooting of birds and fewer 
eggs destroyed in Omaha this year. The 
interest of the children has aroused into 
activity the adults, who realize that birds 
have a commercial value to a city and State 
as well as a moral value. It has shown in a 
practical way the value of the manual train- 
ing departments in the public school. 

All Omaha now has a new aspiration as a 
result of this splendid constructive educa- 
tional movement which has aroused such an 
interest in the welfare of Omaha’s feathered 
citizens.—C. H. English, in Our Dumb 
Animals, 
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Pleasantries. 


id “Miserly offered the man who saved his life 
2S io half a dollar.” ‘Did the man accept it?’”’ 
ty “Yes, but he handed Miserly twenty cents 
oi * change.” 

‘ ; Enemy Assoivep.—Atkins No. 1: “Ai 


say, w’en did ’Arold get the lower ’arf of ’is 
face shot hoff?” Atkins No. 2: ‘‘Hit ain’t 
shot hoff. ’E’s a-yawnin’.’’—Jack o’ Lan- 
tern. 


ee Srratecy.—Mrs. Exe: ‘‘ You always have 
‘such wonderful success in getting people to 
come to your patties.”’ Mrs. Wye: ‘Oh, I 

» always tell the men that it’s not to be a dress- 
up affair, and the women that it is.”’—Boston 
Transcript. 


ANY Mr. Harry Tate, seeing a number of small 
. boys busily engaged in asking one another 
riddles, thought he would give them a poser. 
Going up to one of the lads, he asked, ‘‘ What 
time is it when a clock strikes thirteen?”’ 
_ “Time it was taken to be mended,” answered 

the urchin, promptly. 
Richard Mansfield once offered his seat in 
; a ear to a lady, who slid into it without a 
. word. ‘The actor raised his silk hat. ‘I beg 
your pardon,” he said slowly. The woman 
looked up in surprise. ‘‘I didn’t say any- 
thing,’ she volunteered. ‘‘Pardon me for 
my mistake,” returned Mansfield, in a kindly 
tone. ‘‘Pardon me, I thought you said, 

“Thank you’!”’ 


The Bishop of London told. an amusing 

story of the way in which a man who had 

4° been giving way to drink was reformed. He 

was induced to attend ambulance classes, and 

soon afterward the bishop called on his wife 

and asked her how her husband was. ‘‘He’s 

¥ a changed man, sir,” said the wife. ‘‘In- 

, stead of spending his evenings in the public- 

"ee house, he stops at home every night and 
“= ~ \ . bandages the cat!” 


As an example of the ability of the juvenile 
scholar to evolve unexpected meanings, a 
, correspondent of the Spectator relates that the 
, following question was put to a history class: 
“What misfortune then happened to Bishop 
be Odo?” ‘The reply came quite readily: ‘‘He 
ye went blind.’”’ An explanation was demanded, 
re and the genius brought up the text-book. 
a “There, sir!’”’ triumphantly, “‘the book says 
‘so.’ ‘The sentence indicated read, ‘‘Odo 
was deprived of his see.” 


2 One evening an angry complainant ap- 
} - peared in Cupples’s barn. ‘‘ Your bull chased 
ef me across that field this morning.” ‘‘ Did he? 

Well, I am sorry. Hurt ye much?” ‘See 

here, I’ve come to tell you that you ought 

to take that bull out of the field.”” “It’s my 

field, likewise my bull.’ ‘‘I guess you don’t 

know who I am?’ ‘Well, no, I dunno’s I 

do.” ‘Iam the mayor of Scarboro and presi- 

dent of the Scarboro & Taitville Railroad.” 

“Be ye?” asked Jim, respectfully. ‘‘ Well, 

why didn’t ye tell that to the bull?’’— 

_~  Youth’s Companion. 


4 “Now, children,” said the teacher, ‘‘I have 
been talking about cultivating a kindly 
disposition, and I will now tell you a little 
; story. Henry had a nice little dog, gentle 
Fn asalamb. He would not bark at the passers- 
4 by or at strange dogs, and would never bite. 
r William’s dog, on the contrary, was always 
ets: fighting other dogs, or flying at the hens and 
cats, and several times he seized a cow. He 
geo. barked at strangers. Now, boys, which dog 
(hi. would you like to own—Henry’s or 
c William’s?’’ ‘The answer came instantly, in 
5 one eager shout, “ William’s!’’—Everybody’s 
Magazine, 
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| Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston) 


JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, 


HEART AND VOICE 


EW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by : 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OP ‘‘ THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
‘“*THE CAROL,” ‘‘JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book cages 505 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions an special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way. to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 


the Christian Register:— | 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book. for children,—brightness.”” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— é 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. .. . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 

Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 

To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Underground Garbage 
“= and Refuse Receivers 
A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily — 
waste in house or GARAGE, 
- Our Underground Earth 
Closet means freedom from 
polluted water. 
} Look for our Trade Marks 
Inuse12 yrs. It paystolookusup. 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 
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“JUBILATE DEO HYMNAL” 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents |272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Educational, : ae 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. . 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD COLLEGE 
New playgroundon the Charles River. Junior Department 

GEO. H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., Principals, 


IN THE COUNTRY. 
upervision. 


GCHOOL-LI FE 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful s 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low 
charges. Scholarships. , 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY =—— 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for~ 
ss ee Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers _ 


of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical. 
ding Two Summer — 


Liberal scholarship hp be inclu 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Travel 

fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education and 
Social Service Institutes during the Seanee 


Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. _ 


Apply to F, C. SourHwoRTH, President. — 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL mn | 
Meadville, Pennsylvania Te cee 


; SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS ms 
A school with general and college courses which equips for social duties while furnishing 


a liberal, practic 
| Modern. 1 


back riding, swimming. 


theatres, etc. 
SCHOOL 


poise in 
under trained teachers. 
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education. Cultivation of pleasing personalities em 
anguages, Art, Music. Full household arts course. Gymnasium, tennis, horse- 
Close enough to city to afford privileges of opera, lectures, recitals, 


27th year. 
OF HOUSECRAFT, on plan of English schools, develops efficiency and 
household management. Recident pupils Heaney ie candet oe hold 


ed. English, 
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